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Look for the Union Label 


You believe in unions and in union 
principles. You work under union 
conditions—earn your wages as a 
unionist and enjoy union conditions. 
But do you realize how important it 
is that you should always refuse to 
spend your money on goods that do not 
bear the proper union label? The pur- 
chase of non-union products is unfair 
to yourself, unfair to your fellow trade 
unionists and unfair to the cause that 
serves you and protects you against 
ruthless exploitation. 


The union label of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America is the only 
recognized and approved American 
Federation of Labor union label on 
men’s and boys’ clothing. The United 
Garment Workers’ label means that 
goods bearing it have been made under 
conditions for which you stand. It is 
proof that the employers in the fac- 
tories where those goods are produced 
practice collective bargaining in good 
faith and are paying the union scale— 
and often more. It is an endorsement 
of the principles of trade unionism. 


Every time you buy goods bearing 
the union label and reject goods that 
don’t have the label you strike a hard 
blow at unfair, chiseling manufactur- 
ers, at health-wrecking sweatshops and 
prison work houses. You help wipe 
out the products made by people who 
are working against you. 


Always ask for and insist upon union 
label products. You owe it to your- 
self—for your own benefit—and to the 
trade union cause. 
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This label is placed on 
ready-to-wear clothing 
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This label is placed on 
overalls and working clothes 





Look for this label on 
dress and work shirts, 
underwear and wash goods 





This label appears on 
union-made neckwear 
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The above label is placed on 
clothing made to your order 











For information about union labels and products bearing union labels, write to 
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Act for Peace 


Five years ago the United Nations was 
born into a war-torn world, a lodestar for 
the hopes of peoples still mourning the 
deaths of more than 20,000,000 men. The 
purpose of the new body was to substitute 
for a tradition still tainted by trickery and 
violence a system of solidarity and mutual 
aid. 

We cannot allow belief in the inevitability 
of war to paralyze action in favor of peace. 
Education, science and culture, all the 
forces and all the achievements of the hu- 
man mind demand that we fight against any 
such abdication of the spirit. The United 
Nations offers men the chance of insuring 
the peace in freedom under the law which 
is alone consistent with their dignity. 

In the United Nations system, while polit- 
ical organs such as the Security Council 
guard the peace, it is the task of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the special- 
ized agencies—the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Labor Organization and 
UNESCO—to make this peace more fruit- 
ful for all. 


The two complementary principles of col- 
lective security and mutual aid between the 
nations are not mere subjects for academic 
oratory; in the course of this very year there 
have been outstanding demonstrations of 
their effectiveness. 


The principle of collective security was 
challenged by armed attack against the Re- 
public of Korea. Never have the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies reacted 
with such singleness of mind. Each organi- 
zation took steps to answer the victim’s cry 
for aid, to help restore peace and to insure 
that, when peace returned, that peace should 
have its full human significance. 

We must recall in such days as these not 
merely the fact that it is necessary to guar- 
antee collective security but also the princi- 
ple which brought the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies into being—that 
peace, to be enduring, must be based on 
right—and that the rights which insure the 
liberty and dignity of man must be won and 
defended under collective security by mu- 
tual aid. 


Jaime Torres Bodet. 
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‘The labor press has made many notable contributions to the 
cause of American wage-earners over a long period of years. 
It has been a valiant champion of the rights of workers and 
a leader in their efforts to improve their living standards.” 


—HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
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Let's 


USK Our Votes 





By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


HE final returns in the news- 

papers on November 8 will con- 

tain the answer to a very im- 
portant question: Can labor save its 
friends in an off-year election? 

This entire campaign from begin- 
ning to end has not been easy. Never 
was more money spent against pro- 
labor candidates. Never has the daily 
press been more unfair. Never was 
labor more vilified. Why? Because 
this is the last-ditch struggle of those 
people in this country who would like 
to turn the clock back. 

This one is for all the marbles. This 
election is the last desperate plunge of 
those who want to turn us back to the 
“vood old days” when they ruled their 
employes and their government as 
feudal barons. 

To see what they have in mind, just 
sit down and meditate back on how 
things were fourteen or fifteen years 
ago. If you were not unemployed, 
you had plenty of friends and rela- 
tives who were. Business howled that 
a twenty-five-cent minimum wage 
would wreck the country. In both 
the Twenties and the Thirties the un- 
ion problem was solved by lynching 
the organizer and shooting the strik- 
ers. 

It has been only in the last few 
years that labor has been able to or- 
ganize and get good wages and condi- 
tions for millions of Americans. These 
great advances were possible only be- 
cause laws were enacted which pre- 
vented the worst anti-labor abuses. 

When they passed the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and the Wagner Act in 
the 1930s, it was the same as giving 
every workingman and woman in this 
country a wage increase. When they 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act, what they 
had in mind was a reduction in your 
paycheck. 

In order to pass a good law, you 
have to have in Congress people who 
understand what they are after. The 
President does not write any laws. 
All he does is administer the laws. 

In short, if you want good laws 
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you have to give the President a good 
supporting cast in Congress. Elect 
men to Congress who understand what 
is good for labor and the country. 

However, picking that good sup- 
porting cast is not easy for the aver- 
age citizen. You cannot go by the 
party label. You cannot go by the 
daily papers or radio. 

You ask the average man in the 
street what he thinks of politics and 
his answer is, “I’m confused.” Why 
shouldn’t he be? Millions are spent 
to confuse him. 

Men like Taft in Ohio cannot run 
on their records. All they can do is 
use smear charges and smoke to 
screen their own bad voting records. 

In years past maybe it wasn’t so 
bad if most of us threw up our hands 
in disgust and failed to vote at all. 
But this year your vote and the vote 
of every member of your family are 
needed badly. There is a war on, but 





In Ohio the citizens have the chance to elect Joe Ferguson ( left ) and 





a majority of those in the last Con- 
gress had not heard about it. They 
voted against taxing excess war prof- 
its. They stalled for weeks and finally 
voted against a strong price control 
and allocation bill. Meanwhile, criti- 
cal materials jumped as much as 23 
per cent in price. As a result, military 
expansion is going to cost us $5,000,- 
000,000 more than it would have if 
we had had farsighted Congressmen 
in office. 

You cannot go by who is waving 
the flag the hardest. Nixon of Cali- 
fornia is a good example. He voted 
to cut off all economic help to South 
Korea five months before it was at- 
tacked and voted to cut $75,000,000 
off foreign military aid last year. In 
the California Senate contest, Nixon 
faces Helen Douglas, who has a per- 
fect anti-Communist voting record. So 
Nixon falls back on his authorship 
of the ridiculous subversive control 





to defeat reactionary Robert Taft, whose votes make Stalin happy 








bill. This bill is a heaven-sent gift 
to Stalin. 

It appears that it will take a min- 
imum of four years to get the first 
Communist behind bars under 
Nixon’s bill. All the bill does im- 
mediately is to prevent Gls from 
bringing home their foreign war 
brides. If the world situation were 
not so serious, this all might be very 
funny. 

However, the next Congress will de- 
cide your future and mine for a long 
time to come. This year the ballot 
box is your bread box. 

Will price inflation be curbed? 
Will war speculators be stopped? 
Will war profits be taxed? Will Taft- 
Hartley be repealed? In short, how 
big will your take-home pay be? 


In order to win, our enemies are 
trying to split off A.F. of L. members 
from their elected officers. They say 
“union bosses” are dictating politics 
to their members. Ask yourself. Has 
anyone threatened you? Naturally 
your union and your L.L.P.E. are 
urging you to vote for pro-labor can- 
didates. Why shouldn’t they? You 
elected delegates and officers to study 
the records of each candidate and 
come to a considered judgment on 
who was best for you and your coun- 
try. L.L.P.E. is non-partisan. No- 
body gets the O.K. unless his actual 
record votes are right. We pay no 
attention to party labels or promises. 

When you look at the L.L.P.E. test 
votes, you will notice one thing. The 
men who are right on labor issues are 


also right on anti-Communist foreign 
votes. Anti-union employers canno! 
see that it is the union wages anc 
conditions which keep communisn 
down here at home. Just the sam: 
way, their reactionary stooges in Con 
gress cannot see what is needed tv 
fight communism abroad. It is the 
pro-labor candidates who know that 
it takes plenty of economic and mili- 
tary help to win abroad. 

You cannot go wrong if you vote 
for an L.L.P.E.-backed candidate. He 
is the best for you. He is poison to 
Stalin. 

Just remember that the other side 
has the money, but we have the votes. 
Yes, they have the money and they’re 
certainly using it. The question is: 

Are we going to use our votes? 


Ho You Remember 19292 


To Avoid Another Such Debacle, Be Sure to Vote 


By JAMES A. 


SUFFRIDGE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Retail Clerks International Association 


HAT does the forthcoming 

election: mean to you as a 

trade unionist? Perhaps the 
answer lies in these questions: Do you 
want a powerful and reactionary 
money-bloc to control Congress? If 
you do, are you prepared to face an- 
other man-made depression? But be- 
fore you answer, let us review some 
facts that may be helpful in coming 
to a mature decision. 

To understand completely the work- 
ers’ stake in the November 7 election, 
let us go back to the depression years 
—starting with the Black Tuesday on 
Wall Street, October 29, 1929, when 
an overinflated, paper-profit economy 
collapsed—and bring ourselves up to 
date. 

For something like a decade prior 
to 1929, Congress was controlled, our 
economy was dictated and national 
thinking was shaped by “the Wall 
Street group.” When the bubble burst 
in 1929, this clique was so strong and 
our national attitude had been so 
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warped by it that even Herbert Hoover 
could not woo Congress into enacting 
the most elemental of social legislation 
to alleviate the people’s suffering. 
Thus, when things went to pot, wages 
and jobs melted. 

In the four years between 1929 and 
1933 wages were slashed 22 per cent. 
This, of course, reduced buying power 
and intensified the depression even 
more. Because labor was not suffi- 
ciently organized to resist, employers 
and businessmen decided to meet the 
challenge of declining buying not by 
cutting prices but by cutting wages, 
not by cutting dividends but by cut- 
ting payrolls. Even as joblessness 
soared toward 15,000,000 in the early 
Thirties, most Americans still hesi- 
tated to say out loud that business 
ought to do something about it. 

To have advanced a view that busi- 
ness was largely responsible for the 
debacle would have been heresy, and 
the mere mention that government 
should take a hand in things was to 
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befoul the altar of “rugged individ- 
ualism” which, by this time, reaction- 
ary propagandists had succeeded in 
raising to the level of a national 
fetish. 

Anything other than “independent 
action” was scorned. Collective ac 
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tion was an admission of inferiority. 
And the average American was in- 
sulted at the faintest suggestion that 
he should join a labor union to im- 
prove his earning power. 

Those of us who lived through the 
days of the depression know that 
hunger is no respecter of persons, no 
matter how or what their political 
ideology may be. An empty belly is 
just as annoyingly empty to a dispos- 
sessed landowner as it is to an un- 
employed store checker. A home 
without heat is just as miserable in 
town as in the country. 

We remember, too, that the pitying 
wails of hungry children drove the 
most law-abiding parents to criminal 
lengths to satisfy their babies’ gnaw- 
ing hunger. Soup kitchens and bread- 
line are no happy thought either, but 
they were with us in the Thirties. 

Those who are too young to re- 
member these hardships must be re- 
minded that America has not always 
been the “milk and honey” that it is 
today; that millions went hungry, 
cold and jobless for months on end 
in the early Thirties, and that poverty 
and privation reduce man to animal 
instincts in his effort to survive. 

In those days there were plati- 
tudes aplenty. “Prosperity is just 
around the corner” was a favorite. 
Yet men continued to shore up the 
holes in their shoe soles with card- 
board so they might have a half hour 
of dry feet while plodding through 
snow and rain in a vain search for a 
job—any kind of a job. “A chicken 
in every pot” and “two cars in every 
garage” were campaign vaporings. 
They became national jokes. 

People cannot eat promises nor 
live by platitudes. By 1933 there was 
no doubt that something had to be 
done if conditions closely akin to revo- 
lution were to be avoided in America. 
By this time there was a new regime 
in the White House and Congress. 
The purveyors of “rugged individual- 
ism” had been turned out by the popu- 
lar vote. 

Quickly the federal government in- 
vented C.W.A., which evolved into 
W.P.A. These “made work” pro- 
grams at least fed the starving. Then 
the disciples of laissez-faire were laid 
low by the Blue Eagle of N.R.A. They 
were buried by the Wagner Act, 
which gave workers unfettered oppor- 
tunity at last for collective action 
through unions of their own choice. 

Thus a whole new concept of po- 
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litical and economic philosophy was 
begun. Americans began to embrace 
a broadened approach to the problems 
of mankind. Government’s role. in 
our economy was established. Re- 
sponsible employer-employe relation- 
ships began to evolve through true 
collective bargaining. 

Under the New Deal—there was 
never a more apt name—we Ameri- 
cans taxed ourselves to insure bank 
deposits, to provide housing, to have 
unemployment and old-age insurance, 
to support farm prices, to insure 
crops and to succor faltering busi- 
nesses with R.F.C. loans. 

The list is much longer than this, 
but these are the basic things Ameri- 
cans did through liberal laws to in- 
sure a better and more abundant life 
for themselves. 

Take social security alone. In the 
fifteen years of its existence it has 
paid $8,000,000,000 in benefits to the 
unemployed. Reflect what would have 
happened to the nation without this 


economic cushion. And remember 
that the last ten of these fifteen years 
have been near-boom or boom times. 

Organized labor contributed 
heavily to this socio-economic evolu- 
tion. Indeed, organized labor has 
always led the fight for such reforms. 
But these reforms, that have made us 
a prosperous nation, are now in dan- 
ger of being sabotaged if not com- 
pletely nullified. 

“How is this?” you ask. 

Let us explain. 

In 1929 organized labor had about 
3,600,000 members. Most unions 
were weak. They operated in a hos- 
tile climate. Private enterprise held 
the view: each man for himself and 
the employer owed little, if anything, 
to his employes. Thus, when the 1929 
crash came organized labor was, as 
we pointed out earlier, in no position 
to resist wage cuts and wholesale lay- 
offs. Neither did it have sufficient in- 
fluence in government to get remedial 
reforms en- (Continued on Page 17) 


Trade Union Women of Long Ago 


By ELISABETH CHRISTMAN 


The story of women in trade unions in the United States dates 
back 125 years. It was in 1825 that tailoresses of New York or- 


ganized, holding regular meetings. This organized effort for better 
wages was denounced by the newspapers as a “clamorous and un- 
feminine declaration of personal rights which it is obvious a wise 
Providence never destined her to exercise.” 

In 1828, in Dover, New Hampshire, between 300 and 400 cot- 
ton mill girls joined forces in a strike protesting a wage reduction 
and asking for a ten-hour law. Six years later 800 women went 
on strike at the same mill, and by means of their trade union were 
able to resist a wage reduction. These pioneer mill workers were 
American born, the majority of them being daughters of New Eng- 
land farmers, and so were not submissive to the employers’ dictates. 

Down through the century the struggle continued for the right i 
to organize and bargain collectively and for equal pay for equal 
work regardless of sex. During the twenty-year period beginning 
1840, many labor reform associations were formed, composed 
chiefly of textile mill girls but including also representatives of the 
capmakers, shoemakers and tailoresses and seamstresses. 

Though educational in character, they organized a number of 
successful strikes, increased wages, shortened the workday and 
were successful in agitating for protective legislation. 

Unions of this type furnished the machinery for the expression 
of trade union sentiment during this period, marking the height of 
organization among cotton mill girls, with Lowell, Massachusetts, 
as the center of activity. Their efforts did much to push Massa- 
chusetts to the front in labor legislation, but the state of New 
Hampshire, in 1847, enacted the first ten-hour law in the United 
States. 

Those early union women, like those of today, looked upon 
labor legislation as a supplementary arm to union organization. 

















America Was Built On 


Tece Laboe 


By MAURICE J. 


TOBIN 


Secretary of Labor 





URS is a strong and free country, thanks to labor’s 
battles. 

The Amer‘can tradition of freedom comes from far 
back in the mists of history, but its development in 
United States history has been fostered and won with 
labor in the forefront. 

The economic and spiritual strength of the United 
States derives from a rich, long heritage, and here also 
the struggles of labor to improve the life of the people 
have been chiefly responsible for our constant advances. 

“The Nation Progresses as Labor Advances” was the 
slogan on the Labor Department’s exhibit at the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention in Houston a few 
weeks ago, and the truth of this saying can be seen in 
any economic history. 

It is quite significant to me that this nation and the 
American labor movement are about the same age. The 
United States as a free nation and labor unions as an 
institution developed about the same time and have 
grown to power and strength together, through many 
long and arduous battles. These twin developments 
were coincidental, but the coincidence was no accident. 

For American labor unions are characterized by their 
love of freedom and their economic influence. These 
qualities also symbolize the social and economic system 
in which they function. 

America’s free unions are controlled exclusively by 
their own members; they are not dominated by em- 
ployers, by any political party, or by the government. 

In their early days, unions had hard going. They 
had to struggle for even the right to exist. Once that 
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right was won, they had to battle for recognition by 
employers to maintain their existence. Continuously, 
the unions had to struggle to safeguard their position 
and improve the economic conditions of their members. 
The rights and economic conditions they won were 
often paid for by long, painful and sometimes bloody 
strikes, and some of the strikes were lost. Hence the 
experience of American unionism itself has imbued 
American labor with militancy and a jealous regard for 
freedom. 

Representing employes with employers is the biggest 
job of a union, and it is in this field, known as collective 
bargaining, that unions have developed their greatest 
strength economically. There is not much that an indi- 
vidual worker, by himself, can do when his employer 
cuts his pay, or discharges him for a minor fault, or 
fails to maintain satisfactory working conditions. Work- 
ers have learned from many years of experience and 
history that in unions there is strength. 

Collective bargaining through unions, therefore, has 
been the means by-which workers have fought for and 
gained improved conditions of work, higher wages, 
shorter hours and fair treatment. This process is almost 
as old as the nation itself, but its growth in the last cen- 
tury was slow. Now, however, it is estimated that the 
total number of union agreements in effect exceeds 
100,000. The Department of Labor estimates that per- 
haps 16,000,000 workers are employed under these 
written agreements. 

The process of bargaining collectively and the tool of 
the collective agreement are the main means by which 
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American workers improve their lives and their jobs. 
Qver the years most unions have obtained for their 
members an increased share of the value of the goods 
they produce and transport and market, more even in 
some cases than the increased cost of living and their 
own increased productiveness. Thus, unions have been 
useful and instrumental in bringing abeut a more equi- 
able sharing of the nation’s income and wealth. 

The improved wages and shorter hours obtained by 
unions through collective bargaining benefit not only 
the union members and their families. In addition, 
other workers not in unions usually are granted similar 
increases and benefits later on. The merchants and 
businessmen, whose main market is made up of the 
country’s wage- and salary-earners, profit by the in- 
ereased efficiency of production and better sharing of 
purchasing power. Through such a process, the na- 
tion’s economy and business have been constantly built 
up by the unions. 

Collective bargaining also blazed the trail for im- 
provement of recreation standards for all, by securing 
paid vacations and holidays, both of which are almost 
universal today. 

Unions, since the beginning and increasingly in recent 
years, engage in educational, cultural and leadership 
training activities of great social value. One of the ear- 
liest union activities was to provide financial aid to mem- 
bers or their families in case of injury, sickness or 
death, and these benefits have been expanded greatly 
In excess of 6,000,000 workers 


are now protected by health and welfare benefit plans 


during recent years. 


set up through collective bargaining agreements negoti- 
ated in recent years, and additional hundreds of thou- 
sands are protected by benefits paid entirely by the 
unions or by their employers. 

President William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor once summed up brilliantly the contribution 
of unionism to free enterprise in these words: 

“The purposes, policies and procedures of our trade 
union movement undergird free enterprise by assuring 
more adequate purchasing power—an essentially stabil- 
izing force in sustained prosperity. Unions are the 
methods by which wage-earners promote their welfare 
more effectively than would be possible for them as 
individuals. 

“Through unions, workers have become a self-directed 
element in free enterprise and have given their members 
effective opportunity to promote their welfare. Their 
progress is conditioned by their wisdom, their discipline 
and their resourcefulness. They, as well as manage- 
ment, have everything to gain by sound union policies 
and practices and much to lose if unsound substitutes 
are tried.” 

On the political side American trade unions, although 
avoiding identification with political parties, have taken 
part in politics and government, particularly in the de- 
velopment and promotion of public education, social 
and ‘abor legislation, and civil rights. 
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In the early 1800s we thought of liberty mostly in 
terms of individualism. Governmental functions were 
few and most people were farmers. In a century and a 
half the nation has become preponderantly one of large 
cities, large-scale industry and a multitude of organized 
groups. Wage-earners and their unions have played an 
increasingly vital part in the maintenance and exten- 
sion of civil rights, and especially in the adaptation of 
traditional liberties to chang- (Continued on Page 32) 





‘Union gains 
are good for 
the country 
as a whole’ 
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~ Robbing the Toiler 
His Rights 


HOW THE TAFT=-HARTLEY ACT 
IS WORKING IN PRACTICE 


From the address delivered recently 
at Houston, Texas, before the meeting of 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 








HAVE been a member of the Sen- 
i ate Committee on Labor and Pub- 

lic Welfare ever since I came to 
the Senate. I am also a member of 
that committee’s Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations, which 
was created last year and empowered 
to conduct investigations of labor- 
management relations throughout 
American industry. Some of these 
investigations have been completed; 
others are still in progress. 

Our investigations thus far have 
revealed that, while labor-manage- 
ment relations generally are good, 
nevertheless—in some segments of 
our industry—bad relations exist and, 
more important, those bad relations 
are actually stimulated and made 
more bitter by existing federal law. 

One of the basic principles upon 
which our democracy is built is that 
of voluntary cooperation. Good labor 
relations are simply that—voluntary 
cooperation between management and 
labor for their mutual benefit and for 
the public good. One of the strongest 
proofs of the strength and vitality of 
our democracy is that, during World 
War II, American industry and labor 
united to complete successfully the 
largest production program in history 
without serious disruption either by 
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strike or lockout, and accomplished 
this by voluntary cooperation. 
Unfortunately, there are still indus- 
tries in America which are tainted by 
the perverted philosophy of the rob- 
ber baron who said, “The public be 
damned.” It is in such industries that 
selfish, misguided employers, while 
asserting to the utmost their own 


rights, have still resisted to the utmost 
the constitutional and statutory rights 
of their employes. 

These delinquent industries have 
made necessary the investigations un- 
dertaken by the Labor-Management 
Subcommittee, and these industries 
have demonstrated that some federal 
laws encourage and implement the 
determination of some employers to 
deny to their workers the rights of 
self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining. 

Three years of experience under 
the Taft-Hartley Act have proved that 
it is an act of legislative hypocrisy. 
On the one hand, and in the most 
pious phrases, it purports to protect 
and provide the means for enforcing 
the rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining; whereas, on the 
other hand, by some of its terms, by 
the interpolation of “trick phrases,” 
by the establishment of devious and 
endless procedures, and by a mon- 
strous separation of powers which 
sets one part of the administrative 
agency against the other, it makes it 
possible for anti-social employers to 
frustrate and defeat these selfsame 
rights. ; 

Proponents of the Taft-Hartley Act 
have frequently challenged its oppo 
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ents to cite examples of the ways in 
which the law operates to impede and 


destroy labor organizations. As a 
result of the investigations of the 
Labor-Management Subcommittee, we 
have filled the record with such ex- 
amples. 

In the Northern states the textile 
industry is thoroughly organized. 
Most of the Northern textile manu- 
facturers have recognized the per- 
manence and value of labor unions 
and, in consequence, wholesome and 
productive collective bargaining exists 
as a continuing process between em- 
ployers and employes. But in recent 
years the textile industry has begun 
to move into the South, and this 
movement is growing like a flood. In 
some respects the Southern move- 
ment of the textile industry is sound 
economically, and particularly so in 
the case of cotton textiles. 

Ten years ago there was practically 
no organization among Southern tex- 
tile workers, but during the war, and 
largely as a result of the voluntary 
cooperation to which I have. previ- 
ously referred, some Southern textile 
manufacturers recognized organiza- 
tions representing their employes. In 
some Southern textile areas labor un- 
ions flourished. However, since 1947, 
largely because of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and its administration by the for- 
mer general counsel and the Labor 
Board, the organization of Southern 
textile workers not only has come to 
astandstill but the employers are now 
engaged in stifling collective bargain- 
ing and destroying existing unions. 

The most regrettable aspect of the 
deliberate destruction of organized 
labor in the Southern textile industry 
is that it is done, not contrary to but 
under cover of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Let me cite a few examples which 
have been investigated by the Labor- 
Management Relations Subcommit- 
tee. 
Let me tell you briefly the high- 
lights of successful frustration of or- 
ganization at the American Thread 
Company’s mill in Tallapoosa, Geor- 
gia. Tallapoosa is a typical Southern 
mill town of about 2,000 inhabitants. 
lt has only one real industry, the 
American Thread Company, which 
provides the only steady payroll, em- 
ploys most of the workers in the town 
and completely dominates the com- 
munity economically, socially and po- 
litically. 

At the request of employes of this 
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plant, the United Textile Workers of 
America, A. F. of L., sent in an or- 
ganizer. Almost immediately a sub- 
versive but perfectly coordinated an- 
ti-union machine went into action. 
That is set forth in the sworn testi- 
mony of competent and reliable wit- 
nesses who appeared before our sub- 
committee investigating these anti- 
union practices of Southern textile 
owners—testimony that is as shock- 
ing as much of the testimony that was 
brought to light a few years ago by 
the famous LaFollette Committee. 
The leading citizens of Tallapoosa, 
including lawyers who belong to the 
Bar Association, one of the great 
closed shops of America, businessmen 
who belong te the Chamber of Com- 
merce and representatives of other 
“respectable” types of closed shop, 
met under the leadership of a dis- 
tinguished lawyer who, incidentally, 
it is reported, had as his principal 
client the American Thread Company. 
There are those who say that the 
American Thread Company had noth- 
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ing whatever to do with this incident. 
However, this self-constituted “citi- 
zens’ committee” met the A. F. of L. 
organizer, informed him that organ- 
izers were not welcome in Taliapoosa, 
ordered him to leave town immedi- 
ately and to cross the state line into 
Alabama, threatened him with vio- 
lence if he did not obey and then es- 
corted him to the state line, not too 
gently. 

The American Thread Company 
employes then tried to get help from 
the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, C.1.0. The C.I.0. sent a woman 
organizer. From the moment she first 
entered Tallapoosa, she was kept un- 
der strict surveillance by a company 
employe who, although he derived his 
entire income from the American 
Thread Company, was also a deputy 
sheriff—an interesting coincidence. 

The first night she was in town a 
mob broke into the rooming house 
where she was staying, forcibly loaded 
her and her belongings into a truck, 
drove her many miles out into a bleak 


countryside and pitched her out by 
the side of the road with a warning 
that she must never return. 

Within two days the outstanding 
leaders of the employes who desired 
organization were first suspended and 
later fired. Others who had shown 
an interest in organization were 
warned and threatened by non-super- 
visory employes. 

You will note as you study the 
record of this case that they were 
always careful to have these threats 
issued by non-supervisory employes, 
by stooges of the management. 

Organizers who attempted to dis- 
tribute leaflets at the plant gate were 
met with armed violence. A company 
union was established. Meetings were 
organized by non-supervisory em- 
ployes and addressed by the general 
manager, who carefully refrained 
from using the word “union,” but 
spoke in sinister terms of “Yankee in- 
fluences” which were “threatening the 
tranquillity of this gentle village.” 

A heroic attempt was made by the 
employes under the Taft-Hartley Act 
to correct these unfair labor practices. 
The union filed charges. A complaint 
was issued in due course. A hearing 
was held with the speed that has come 
to characterize Taft-Hartley adminis- 
tration—that is, about a year later. 

No doubt the trial examiner fairly 
considered all the evidence and wrote 
his intermediate report in strict ac- 
cordance with the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He found some acts to be unlawful 
and also recommended disestablish- 
ment of the company union. How- 
ever, the kidnaping of organizers was 
not blamed on the company since the 
evidence showed that only non-super- 
visory employes had been involved. 

The anti-union speech of the gen- 
eral manager to a captive audience 
was also held to be protected under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The trial ex- 
aminer said that the employe who ad- 
mittedly was hired for the purpose of 
keeping strangers, and _ particularly 
union organizers, under surveillance 
was only an officious busybody and, 
since he was not a supervisory em- 
ploye, the company could not be held 
responsible for his acts. 

The Board followed these recom- 
mendations without exception. It 
issued a cease and desist order, re- 
quiring the employer to refrain from 
unlawful acts and to disestablish the 
company union. After the order was 
posted, new organizing efforts were 
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Big Show Switched to Chicago 


HICAGO has been chosen as the 

site for the 1951 Union Indus- 
tries Show. The great labor-manage- 
ment exposition will be held at mam- 
moth Soldiers’ Field from May 18 
through May 26. Next year’s show 
will be the largest yet, with 150,000 
square feet of exhibition space avail- 
able to A. F. of L. unions and union 
employers. 

In addition, a giant stage will be 
erected outdoors, and star-studded 
vaudeville, radio and television shows 
will be put on. Many thousands of 
seats will be available to spectators 
watching these stage shows. 

“Officials of A. F. of L. interna- 
tional and local unions in the Chicago 
area have already begun to go ‘all- 
out’? to insure the show’s success,” 
says Raymond F. Leheney, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades 
Department and director of the show. 
“This show is the largest of its kind 


in the world. It demonstrates how free 
union labor produces under our 
American free enterprise system.” 
The five previous shows—at Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia—attracted more 
than 2,000,000 visitors. The 1951 
show promises to be an even greater 
success, with more than $5,000,000 
worth of equipment scheduled to be 
exhibited by manufacturers who em- 
ploy skilled A. F. of L. members. 
Because of numerous requests by 
international unions throughout the 
country, the Department decided to 
move the show to Chicago. Earlier 
it had been set for St. Louis, which 
was the site of the show in 1946. Pur- 
suant to action taken at the Label 
Trades Department’s recent conven- 
tion in Houston, Director Leheney 
proceeded to compiete arrangements 
for bringing the great labor-manage- 
ment exposition into Chicago in °51. 


made, but again the company en- 
gaged in practically the same acts of 
restraint, consisting of threats and 
promises and accompanied by vio- 
lence of the sort usually associated 
with lynchings. 

The paper cease and desist order 
fluttered in the breeze, totally ineffec- 
tive either to protect the right of self- 
organization or to restrain the em- 
ployer from unlawful acts. 

Again the union complained to the 
Labor Board. A new investigation 
was conducted—the same old merry- 
go-round. A new complaint was 
issued. Presumably, at some unknown 
date in the remote future, a hearing 
will be held. Since the company 
makes practically no effort to defend 
itself against these charges, it is safe 
to presume that an intermediate re- 
port condemning the anti-union ae- 
tivities of the employer will be issued. 

In due course, no doubt, the Board 
will again issue a cease and desist 
order. And it is safe to predict that 
it will flutter in the breeze just as in- 
effectively as scores of other Board 
orders are now fluttering in textile 
mills all over the South. 

From our study of the Tallapoosa 
case and other cases of similar type, 
the situation in broad outline seems 
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to be this in the Southern textile field: 
Employers continue to practice flag- 
rant unfair labor acts, resorting to or 
permitting every anti-labor stratagem 
from subtle insinuation to armed vio- 
lence. Organizers are kidnaped and 
beaten and expelled. Union leaders 
are threatened and attacked. 

Where no union now exists, the em- 
ployes are kept disorganized; and 
established unions are fighting for 
their very existence. 

In spite of the pious phrases of 
Section 1 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Southern employes are being denied 
the rights which Congress has so 
solemnly declared they are entitled to 
exercise. The Tallapoosa case is illus- 
trative of many in which the rights of 
labor are lynched by means of the 
fantastic red tape of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

In the 1947 fight against the Taft- 
Hartley bill, I repeatedly pointed out 
in the Senate that it would work great 
hardship in unorganized industries. 
I said that it would enable a lawyer 
to take a case from any employer in- 
terested in keeping organization out 
of his shop on the understanding that 
the legal fee of the lawyer would not 
have to be paid unless the lawyer suc- 
ceeded in his mission of frustrating 


organization. The textile industry in 
the South is a good example of the 
validity of this statement. 

What most people don’t understaiid 
about the Taft-Hartley Act is that 
it is honeycombed with provisions 
which permit any lawyer to engage in 
delay and delay and delay, with the 
result that organization is choked off 
eventually. 

Let me cite another example which 
our investigations have brought to 
light showing how strong, alert un- 
ions may be destroyed, thanks to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

During the war the Anchor-Rome 
Mill at Rome, Georgia, recognized a 
C.I.0. organization as the bargaining 
representative of its employes and en- 
tered into a contract with it. And 
again I give you the findings of our 
committee on the basis of testimony 
taken under oath. Under the con- 
tract, relations between the employer 
and the employes were good—in fact, 
excellent, as compared with relations 
in other Southern textile mills. 

Right after the war the plant was 
acquired by a large textile chain 
which has had bad labor relations 
throughout its history in all of its 
plants. It immediately became appar- 
ent that the labor-management honey- 
moon was over, that henceforth an 
anti-union management would make 
a deliberate attempt to destroy the 
union. Conflict rapidly developed 
and the opposing parties squared off 
for a long and bitter struggle. In this 
state of affairs, the Taft-Hartley Act 
was passed. 

Now, in the old days, before the 
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Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wag- 
ner Act, the accepted technique for 
destroying a union was the importa- 
tion of strikebreakers. Although that 
technique is still used, and in certain 
situations is highly practicable under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, it is no longer 
necessary except as a last resort. 

Instead of plug-uglies, the smart 
anti-union employer now retains a 
smart lawyer versed in the technical- 
ities of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

One of the most vicious things 
about the Taft-Hartley Act is that—as 
some of us predicted—it is a make- 
work project for labor lawyers. Its 
procedures are as devious, as compli- 
cated and as endless as astute lawyers 
could make them. Its language is so 
involved, its processes so tortuous, its 
contradictions so profound, that only 
a lawyer—and a lawyer specially 
trained with respect to its provisions 
--van ever hope to understand it and 
manipulate it. Shop stewards and 
union negotiators can’t understand it. 
Management can’t understand it. The 
inevitable result is that under the 
Taft-Hartley Act collective bargain- 
ing becomes an exercise in legal 
mumbo-jumbo between lawyers. 

Now let us see what results this per- 
verted legalism produced at Anchor- 
Rome Mill. 

The old contract expired. The un- 
ion asked for bargaining conferences. 
The management retained a skillful 
lawyer who smilingly agreed to meet 
for conference. Many meetings be- 
tween the union and the company 
lawyer followed. The company law- 
yer resorted sometimes to postpone- 
ment and sometimes to delay, but 
always in the end he was willing to 
meet. General discussions of the 
whole situation were had; details of 
the projected agreement were haggled 
over; the meaning of words was ex- 
plored and re-explored; and the nego- 
tiations continued unabated like a sort 
of cyclone of words. But no agree- 
ment was reached. No agreement on 
@single item was ever reached. Days 
passed. Weeks passed. Months 
passed. 

Now this is all possible because, 
while the Taft-Hartley Act provides, 
in Section 8(a) (5), that refusal to 
bargain is an unfair labor practice, 
it also provides in Section 8(d) that 
the obligation to bargain collectively 
“does not compel either party to agree 
fo a proposal or require the making 
of a concession.” 
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Baltimore Dedicates Gompers School 


With inspiring ceremonies the city of Baltimore, Maryland’s largest, dedicated 
the Samuel Gompers General Vocational School on October 13. A. F. of L. Vice- 
President Matthew Woll, chairman of the Samuel Gompers Centennial Committee, 
joined with local and national labor and government officials in dedicating the 


school named for the father of the American Federation of Labor. 


In photo 


above, Mr. Woll is presenting a memorial plaque to Warren S. Seipp (right) as 


Assistant Superintendent Charles Sylvester looks on. 


Naming of the vocational 


school for the founder and long-time president of the A. F. of L. was the major 
achievement of the Gompers Memorial Committee of the Baltimore Federation 


of Labor. During 1950 the memory of Samuel Gompers has been honored through- 


out the nation. The pioneer of American trade unionism was born 100 vears ago. 


Weird results have followed inev- 
itably from this provision and its in- 
terpretation by the Board and the 
courts. Here is an example: At one 
so-called bargaining session of the 
Anchor-Rome Mill negotiators the 
company lawyer demanded that from 
the new contract there should be ex- 
cluded the language specifying the 
company’s duty to bargain “in respect 
to rates of pay, wages, hours of em- 
ployment and other conditions of em- 
ployment.” 

He also insisted that no checkoff 
clause should be included, that there 
should be no preferential seniority for 
members of the general shop commit- 
tee, that the company be given the 
right to make a unilateral determina- 
tion as to what physical unfitness 
would constitute just grounds for 
discharge, that there be no ieaves of 
absence for union business, no arbi- 
tration, etc., etc., etc. It is not only 
incredible but fantastic that, in view 
of these undisputed facts, the trial ex- 
aminer of the Labor Board was unable 





to find that the company had refused 
to bargain in good faith. 

At the time these negotiations were 
going on there were suspensions and 
discharges of union members. There 
were many of the other practices 
which the LaFollette hearings made 
notorious. As to some of these, the 
Board found the employer respon- 
sible. 

For example, during the negotia- 
tions and prior to the strike the com- 
pany management secured pistol per- 
mits—“pistol-toting permits” they are 
called in Georgia—for some forty of 
its supervisory and semi-supervisory 
employes. It imported pistols and 
ammunition. It allowed employes to 
carry guns on and off the company 
property, and it blinked at, if it did 
not inspire, some shootings. 

The trial examiner said that, since 
the strikers had not known of the ob- 
taining of the permits and the pistols, 
this conduct could not have influenced 
the minds of the strikers and there- 
fore was not (Continued on Page 31) 
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Fh; tives 0 months ago representa- 


tives of free trade unions from 
all over the world met in Lon- 
don and set up the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 
Brussels was chosen as the headquar- 
ters and a general secretary elected. 

The congress was over—a fine 
congress which had adopted a con- 
stitution, a program of economic and 
social demands and a number of reso- 
lutions. But there was no office, no 
machinery, no staff—all essential 
things for giving effect to the deci- 
sions of the congress and commenc- 
ing the postwar tasks of the free and 
independent international trade union 
movement which had been too long 
neglected. 

Today we have a_ well-equipped 
office and a staff of forty recruited 
from fourteen different countries, in- 
cluding three from the United States 
and one from Canada. This may 
seem a large number, but it should 
be remembered that the I.C.F.T.U. 
has to issue its publications in four 
official languages (English, French, 
German and Spanish). We can mus- 
ter twelve different languages in the 
office, and that is only the beginning, 
because we should be able to cover 
at least twenty—a target which we 
soon hope to reach. 

However, these are only achieve- 
ments and obstacles of a technical 
character. The trouble is that so 
much time has to be spent on trans- 
lations and interpretations, but that is 
unavoidable in any _ international 
body. 

Representing as it does more than 
fifty countries and over 50,000,000 
members, neither friend nor foe can 
ignore the existence of the I.C.F.T.U. 
Both the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations and the 
International Labor Organization 
were quick to realize the influence 
which the I.C.F.T.U. can wield and 
soon granted it official recognition. 
This went against the grain of the 
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What Is the LOE TU. Dome? 


By J. H. OLDENBROEK 


General Secretary, 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


governments behind the Iron Curtain. 
They accused us of being “servants 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
“company unions” and the like. 

No one familiar with Communist 
techniques is likely to be hurt by the 
hysterical outbursts of these fanatics, 
whose practice is to accuse others of 
using their own time-honored meth- 
ods. Scurrilous accusations of this 
sort are just the outpourings of 
warped minds and overheated brains. 

Turning from fancy to fact, the 
thing that counts is the contribution 
which non-governmental organiza- 
tions can make toward the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; and it may be 
said without boasting that in a few 
months the I.C.F.T.U. has by far ex- 
celled the efforts of the Communist- 
dominated W.F.T.U. 

The I.C.F.T.U. is a constructive 
movement. Its task is a positive one. 
Dogma and bigotry have no place in 
its intellectual armory. It is not be- 


holden to any government, any politi- 
cal party or any other outside force. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations may support the policy of 
the American government on particu- 
lar issues, but when it comes to the 
granting of aid to totalitarian re- 
gimes, such as Franco’s Spain or 
Peron’s Argentina, they will oppose 
such measures with all the influence 
at their command. 

Can anyone imagine the All-Rus- 
sian Council of Trade Unions or any 
of the trade union centers in the satel- 
lite countries protesting against the 
murder of political opponents in their 
countries or attacking forced labor 
camps, the economic exploitation of 
satellite countries by the Soviet Union, 
the vilification of other countries in 
their government-controlled press and 
radio? To ask the question is to an- 
swer it. These so-called trade unions 
are but the tools of the Communist 
parties and of their governments 


“ as 





Brother Oldenbroek in Brussels. During the war he harassed Hitler 
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(which is the same thing). Lack of 
enthusiasm or of brutality in imposing 
the Cofhmunist Party’s dictates is pun- 
ishable by “purge,” arrest, deporta- 
tion, imprisonment or, in the last re- 
sort, assassination. 

The millions of members have no 
say in these matters. Their position 
might be compared to a flock of sheep 
whose shepherd disappears from time 
to time, only to be replaced by a much 
more vigilant shepherd with an even 
more ferocious dog when any tend- 
ency appears for the flock to stray 
from the party line. 

There can be no doubt that the cre- 
ation of the I.C.F.T.U. was hastened 
because of the destructive, splitting 
policies which the Communist-domi- 
nated unions were following all over 
the world. They had obviously cal- 
culated that the non-Communist or- 
ganizations, with their sense of loyalty 
and common decency, would let them 
play their dirty game. They had cal- 
culated that the democratic organiza- 
tions would not criticize the use of 
force by a Communist minority 
against the majority of free trade un- 
jonists as in Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Eastern Germany. 
They wanted an open field in demo- 
cratic countries for their propaganda 
on behalf of Communist dictatorships, 
while at the same time closing the 
frontiers of their own countries and 
harshly victimizing all who wanted to 
maintain relations with the Western 
democracies. 

The opposition of the Communists 
to Marshall aid was the match to the 
fireworks. The Cominform’s policy 
was based on the belief that in 1947 
economic conditions in Western 
Europe would deteriorate owing to in- 
sufficient food, shortages of raw ma- 
terials and lack of machinery, and 
that consequently the whole of West- 
ern Europe would fall into Soviet 
hands without the loss of a single 
Russian soldier. The policy of “peace- 
ful” penetration had failed in Fin- 
land, Western Germany, Italy and 
France; yet with armed resistance 
still in full swing in Greece. the 
Cominform hoped for economic col- 
lapse, precipitated by strike move- 
ments, in the rest of Europe. It did 
not come off. 

The trade unions of Europe, exer- 
cising in several countries consider- 
abl influence over their governments 
in the matter of economic reconstruc- 
tion, continued to give their support 
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to measures calculated to restore 
prosperity and to return to a standard 
of living far in advance of the coun- 
tries living under Communist dicta- 
torship. In pursuance of this policy 
they hailed the economic recovery 
program envisaged by the Marshall 
Plan, which was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the American labor move- 
ment. 

It is to be noted that the W.F.T.U., 
trying to mobilize American workers 
against the Marshall Plan, pointed to 
the sacrifices which they would be 
called upon to make! We may well 
ask what sacrifices the Communist 
dictatorships have ever made on be- 
half of other countries, except by 
sending arms and munitions to pro- 
voke civil war. 

Here was a real, constructive task 
for the free trade union movement. 
For free trade unions exist to win 
improved standards of living for the 
workers. Experience has shown that 
rising standards and progress depend 
upon free labor. Free labor needs 
freedom of expression, freedom of 
thought, freedom oi religion, the right 
of collective bargaining, whether with 
private employers or with the state. 

Workers who do not enjoy these 
freedoms are but slaves. Slaves have 
no responsibility. The forces that 
drive them are hunger and the whip. 
The wage systems in Communist-con- 
trolled countries are fixed by govern- 
ment departments and based upon 
piece rates for the fittest and the 
strongest, but even so they do not 
achieve the desired productivity. 
Slaves do not give of their best. 

Large areas of the world are under- 
developed. Hundreds of millions are 
living in abject poverty and on the 
brink of starvation. That has got to 
change and it has to change quickly. 
For in the last few decades we have 
entered a new phase in the history of 
mankind. 

The effect of the first Industrial 
Revolution was for some countries to 
become the workshops of the world; 
private enterprise made huge profits, 
selling consumer goods dearly and 
buying raw materials and foodstuffs 
cheaply. The second Industrial Revo- 
lution is marked by large-scale pro- 
duction, continuous technological 
progress with the application of new 
scientific processes, and the supply of 
consumer goods to an ever widening 
sector of the population. The pri- 
mary producers are as much entitled 


to their share of the wealth created 
as are other classes. It is the duty 
of the industrially advanced countries 
to assist the underdeveloped ones to 
improve their living standards. 


The task of the I.C.F.T.U. is, in 
this respect, to assist in building up 
trade union organization and so to 
insure rapidly increasing prosperity. 
At the same time the I.C.F.T.U. will 
help to evolve plans that will insure 
the harmonious and constant develop- 
ment of resources and the attainment 
of full ‘employment, without which 
the attainment of democratic institu- 
tions and of self-government can have 
little meaning for the masses. 

The W.F.T.U. is definitely on the 
wane. Behind the Iron Curtain, the 
Communists still control the situation. 
There is no compulsory membership 
ENRON 

Political activity for labor’s 
principles will bring strength 
and success. 


—Samuel Gompers. 
TRANSGENE 


in those countries, but non-union 
members get lower rations and lower 
insurance benefits (the social insur- 
ance system is administered by the 
trade unions and is the only positive 
task which they fulfill). Thus one 
cannot blame anti-Communists for 
joining the Labor Front. 

But outside the Iron Curtain, Com- 
munist unions are losing out day by 
day. Moreover, at regular intervals 
the Cominform forces them to com- 
mit hara-kiri by proclaiming abortive 
general strikes; the Canadian sea- 
men’s strike of 1949 is one example. 

The I.C.F.T. U. is working hard to 
create regional organizations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Before the 
next I.C.F.T.U. congress in 1951, re- 
gional organizations for Europe, the 
Americas and Asia will have been set 
up. This development will without 
doubt considerably strengthen allegi- 
ance to the free trade union move- 
ment, because it will prove beyond 
denial that the I.C.F.T.U. is not an 
organization run for the benefit of 
and dominated by the United States 
and Great Britain but one that will 
grant the movement in different parts 
of the world a large measure of au- 
tonomy to deal with their own prob- 
lems in their own way. It is quite 
obvious that the Cominform W.F.T.U. 
cannot decentralize itself on such 
lines, as that would inevitably encour- 
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age the heresy of Titoism and similar 
“isms.” 

In the fields of publication and 
publicity the I.C.F.T.U. is only start- 
ing. Since April a fortnightly multi- 
graphed information bulletin has 
been issued and since July | a printed 
monthly journal. We are now start- 
ing on a series of pamphlets. The 
first is called “Bread, Peace and Free- 


dom.” It describes the program and 
first achievements of the 1.C.F.T.U. 
The second pamphlet will deal with 
full employment.* 

It would be impossible to conclude 
this article without mentioning the 
wonderful support we are receiving 


* Readers interested in I.C.F.T.U. publications 
should communicate with their national! trade un- 
ion center or the headquarters of the I.C.F.T.U., 
24 Rue du Lombard, Brussels, Belgium. 


TE BAY STATE PI 


ASSACHUSETTS, which 


has been the laboratory 


By KENNETH J. 
of much social legisla- 


tion, has blazed another 


trail. On October 30, 1950, a new 
law became effective that will go a 
long way toward preventing discrim- 
ination in employment against work- 
ers between 45 and 65 years of age. 
While many other states, notably New 
York, have been studying the problem 
of bias in employment against older 
workers, Massachusetts is the first 
state that has done anything tangible 
in this direction. 

The new Massachusetts law 
is the result of a bill filed by 
the Massachusetts Federation 
of Labor. It came about as a 
result of a suggestion made 
to the 1949 convention of the 
State Federation by Nelson 
Cruikshank, the director of 
social insurance activities for 
the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor first considered 
filing an amendment to the 
State Labor Relations Act, 
making it an unfair labor 
practice to refuse, because of 
age, to hire or retain in em- 
ployment a worker between 
45 and 65 years. However, 
labor abandoned this ap- 
proach and hit upon a novel 
and more effective way of 
coping with this social and 
economic problem. 

Massachusetts has had an 
F.E.P.C. law since 1946, 
being one of the first states to 
enact such a law. Since its 
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passage and judicious administration 
by the Massachusetts Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission, this meas- 
ure has been effective in eliminating 
discrimination in employment because 
of race, religion or color. Labor 
decided to seek an amendment of 
the F.E.P.C. law to include age as 
an additional ground for which it 
would be illegal to refuse to hire. 
For months the battle raged at the 
State House. The Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor attracted statewide 
attention in the fight to have the bill 


from the affiliated North America), 
organizations—the American Fede: 
ation of Labor, the Congress “of In- 
dustrial Organizations, the Unite.! 
Mine Workers of America, the Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor, the Trad«s 
and Labor Congress of Canada—aniJ 
I have no doubt that we may couut 
on their continued support in all 
phases of our worldwide activities. 


OMEERS 


Massachusetts Federation of Labor 


passed by citing countless advertise- 
ments in newspapers specifying only 
20- or 30-year-olds need apply and by 
producing at legislative hearings 
elderly workers from a large soap 
company which for two years had 
been ruthlessly weeding out older 
executives and employes. 

Labor maintained that in Massa- 
chusetts discrimination against older 
workers is more cruel and more com- 
mon at the present time than is racial 
or religious discrimination. 

“A popular seller a few years ago 





An old-timer of the world of toil (at right) and the author look on as 
Governor Dever signs the law that bans bias against workers over 45 
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was titled ‘Life Begins at Forty,’ but 
today the jobs that enable one to en- 
joy life stop at 45,” declared labor’s 
spokesman. “Due to medical science 
and improved standards of living, 
man’s life expectancy has increased 
twenty-five years in the last century. 
‘Birthdays shouldn’t count,’ but they 
do; and a man over 45 losing a job 
today has a difficult time securing 





MR. BROWN 


HE Arizona State Federation of 

Labor is as old as the state. 

Arizona was admitted to the 
Union in 1912, the same year the 
association which was to become the 
State Federation was formed. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
over the signature of Samuel Gomp- 
ers, issued the charter in July, 1914. 
The Western Federation of Miners 
was the first organization to send in 
a per capita check and became the 
Federation’s first paid-up affiliate. 

The Western Federation of Miners, 
a rough, tough bunch of hard-rock 
miners, was largely responsible for 
early-day organizing in Arizona. The 
constitutional convention which es- 
tablished the “Baby State” as an 
entity was heavily loaded with trade 
unionists—and the new state’s basic 
law reflected their labors. 

Unfortunately, mining interests and 
a couple of railroads—with an assist 
from the big cattle ranchers—made 
common cause in the Legislature and 
out of it to offset the good labor pro- 
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another position. In the case of 
women over 40, they find most em- 
ployment opportunities closed. It is 
a crime and a disgrace to throw older 
workers on the economic scrap-heap 
just because they are pushing 50.” 

And labor further told the law- 
makers: 

“A society that neglects the needs 
of its older workers is undermining 





visos placed in the state constitution 
by the founding convention. 

The state constitution contained 
some good labor provisions. Many 
times, however, there was a phrase: 
“The Legislature shall enact,” etc. 
Through the tight control of the Leg- 
islature effected by the big interests, 
those liberal portions of the constitu- 
tion have never been enacted. And 
there seems to be no way to force the 
Legislature to do so. 

Up to the beginning of World 
War I most of labor’s opposition came 
from the big copper companies. Their 
hatred of unionism culminated in 
1917 when 1,160 miners were de- 
ported from Bisbee during a Miners’ 
strike. At the time the Miners were 
poorly organized. The companies 
claimed that they were dominated by 
I.W.W.s and the Bisbee camp was 
about to be taken over by a mythical 
group of “Mexican radicals.” 

The Bisbee deportation completely 
eliminated what was left of the 
Miners’ unions in the state. For 
some years thereafter the mines were 
operated completely non-union. Since 
the economy of Arizona depends 
largely on mining, the labor move- 


its own stability. The recent develop- 
ment of pension plans has greatly 
accentuated the problem of finding 
and holding jobs for older workers. 
Many companies are reluctant to hire 
a worker over 45 if they have to set 
aside sufficient funds to pay him a 
respectable pension at the age of 65. 
Other companies try to get rid of 
their older (Continued on Page 33) 


ARIZONA 
REPORT 


By K. S. BROWN 


President, Arizona State Federation of Labor 


ment of the state was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. However, a hard 
core of unionists remained and man- 
aged to represent a small but militant 
organization. The building trades 
proved an anchor to windward. 


_ COMEBACK was long and slow, 
but the labor unions managed to 
hold their own and even to grow a 
little. Then, in 1930, the notorious 
Associated Farmers appeared on the 
scene. This anti-union organization, 
an offshoot of the parent group in 
California, launched a labor-baiting 
campaign that gave organized labor 
a bad time for several years. 

The high point of their vicious 
efforts was the breaking of a Team- 
sters’ strike in Phoenix by a mob of 
“farmers” armed with pick handles. 
Many rural areas were completely 
taken over by the Associated Farm- 
ers, and the influence of this anti- 
labor organization is still felt in the 
state. 

In 1940 the State Federation of 
Labor again made a determined bid 
for organization of the unorganized. 
The Wagner Act and increased indus- 
trial activity (Continued on Page 33) 
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WD | TO RIALS by William bireen 


The Elections 
T's ELECTIONS this month are a symbol of the free- 


dom that is America. There are critical issues at 

home and abroad which will be determined by the 
Senators and Representatives elected on November 7. 
Every citizen has the duty and the responsibility to go 
to the polls and to register his vote for the candidate 
whose policies he feels will be in the best interests of the 
country. Our long period of campaigning gives every 
candidate ample time to clarify his position on all major 
issues. It also gives voters ample time to question candi- 
dates on issues in which they have especial interests. 

American wage-earners have two vital interests in this 
election. The first is to secure the election of candidates 
pledged to maintain effectively a foreign policy to pre- 
serve free institutions. The second is the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, so that collective bargaining may con- 
tinue its orderly development of advancing the welfare 
of wage-earners and contribute to the establishment and 
operation of economic order. 

We have had enough experience with Taft-Hartley to 
justify our gravest fears. The legislation itself was 
drafted by those who distrusted unions and their execu- 
tives and consequently believed that the primary duty of 
the government was to protect wage-earners and union 
members against trade union officials. 

Needless, expensive, time-consuming elections are now 
required to “protect” union members against a union 
device—the union shop—which trade unions developed 
to serve workers and maintain standards that promote 
their welfare. Employers have found that the union 
shop provision assures them competent workers and dis- 
ciplined observance of contracts. The authority of union 
executives over non-members is tenuous indeed—and yet 
the contract applies to all employed in the jurisdiction. 
Since unions must adapt their practices to the structure 
of the industrial employer—corporate and otherwise—it 
is unwise to limit freedom of adjustment by statutory 
prohibitions. Collective bargaining has the possibility 
of an infinite variety of constructive developments which 
it would be wise public policy to encourage. 

Experience has shown us that the free development of 
collective bargaining is essential to creative programs 
through the use of this instrumentality. Regulation grow- 
ing out of distrust of the purposes of trade unions and 
suspicions of union officials will necessarily be restrictive 
in character and for the purpose of weakening this agen- 
cy itself. The results of elections on such measures as the 
union shop ought to offer sufficient evidence to any un- 
prejudiced mind that wage-earners generally do not dis- 
trust unions and union executives. Even non-union mem- 
bers are glad to benefit by the work of the unions. 
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The issue turns on policy. Is collective bargaining the 
basic agency assuring workers rights and advancing their 
interests? Labor believes that collective bargaining is 
the basic agency through which wage-earners can assure 
economic rights and justice and that sound public policy 
requires that government should effectively assure work- 
ers the right to collective bargaining. This right is not 
effectively assured under Taft-Hartley. Therefore, the 
repeal of Taft-Hartley is labor’s No. 1 domestic objective. 


All A. F. of L. members have been furnished with the 
labor records of all members and former members of the 
Senate and House seeking election to new terms. Their 
position on the Taft-Hartley Act should be the controlling 
consideration in voting for Congressional candidates. 
Justice at home necessarily precedes foreign policy to 
provide security for free institutions. 

The two basic issues—a foreign policy to preserve 
freedom and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act—are inter- 
related and equally urgent. Every trade unionist is urged 
to inform himself on these issues and, as a responsible 
citizen in this democracy, go to the polls on Election Day 
and vote for what in his best judgment will advance the 
interests of our country and the interests of wage-earners 
as citizens of a free country. 


The Way Forward 


HE COMMUNIST armed invasion of South Korea 
| like a lightning flash visibly demonstrated the Krem- 
lin’s policy to conquer the world. 
quests, by devious political weapons, had reduced a num- 


Former con- 


ber of free countries to the level of Communist colonies. 
But armed aggression is unmistakable. It is easier to 
prove naked military aggression by established standards 
than conspiratorial methods and remote controls which 
operate under the Kremlin’s political aggression. Yet 
Moscow’s political methods have proved devastatingly 
effective in several Balkan states, in Czechoslovakia, 
Mongolia, Manchuria and China. Political methods con- 
stitute tools for concealed revolution which unfolds when 
the Communists move in and take over the government. 


Although our government and many others were dis- 
turbed by the political warfare that turned representative 
governments into Communist despotisms, the machinery 
for resisting the Kremlin’s political aggression had not 
been set up. However, our government was galvanized 
into action by the armed aggression in Korea. The origi- 
nator and expectant beneficiary of North Korea’s aggres- 
sion is the Stalin regime, although North Korea fur- 
nished the fighting forces and risked its citizens and its 
material civilization. 

Because of the obstructive tactics of the U.S.S.R. the 
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Security Council of the United Nations has been unable 
to perform its functions and assume the responsibilities 
for the maintenance of peace which were placed upon it 
by the United Nations Charter. The U.S.S.R. blocked 
all proposals to put atomic bombs under effective inter- 
national control and to establish agencies to deal effec- 
tively with threats to peace. When the United Nations 
refused to sanction the Communist conquest of China by 
ruthless force and to substitute the representative of Red 
China for the representative of the only legitimate gov- 
ernment in that country, the U.S.S.R. and its satellites 
instituted a boycott of the United Nations for the purpose 
of disrupting its work. Their representatives were not 
present when the Security Council voted to ask all affil- 
iated members of the U.N. to send military aid to invaded 
South Korea and appoint a commander of the United 
Nations police forces. The North Korean invading army 
has now been forced back of the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
Fighting is now going on far up in North Korea. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations is now 
in session. It is considering ways to deal with perils to 
peace when the Security Council is deadlocked. 

The President of the United States, back from an his- 
toric conference in the Pacific with the first commander 
of United Nations forces, has pointed out the steps by 
which the U.S.S.R. might regain standing as a nation 
desirous of peace. 

The world situation grows increasingly serious. Stalin’s 
policy unmistakably is to involve the chief democratic 
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nations in costly incidents created by his satellite nations 
on the periphery of his domain, so that he may gain time 
to prepare for a knockout conflict against his No. 1 
enemy, the United States. 

Our preparedness program must move ahead with 
speed and efficiency. Other democratic nations must give 
help so that no one nation will find itself helplessly alone, 
despair of support and give up. 

Sacrifices will be required of all. The alternative is 
degradation and slavery—the worst the world has ever 
endured. Powers of evil are prostituting scientific 
achievements to assure the enslavement of nations. 

But preparedness—essential as it is—is not enough. 
We must have a constructive foreign policy to provide 
the international channels through which nations of good 
will can make progress with assurance of security. We 
must find ways of counteracting the false and misleading 
propaganda of the Communists. We must teach Western 
democrats how to detect and defeat Communist intrigue. 
We must aid anti-Communists in all conquered lands to 
throw off the chains of Communist slavery and regain 
their freedom and their democratic institutions. 

We need a United Nations that can carry out the pur- 
poses of the Charter. Whatever interferes with its effec- 
tive operation should be removed or the Charter amended 
to facilitate action. 

Danger to the world and to all that we value most was 
never so imminent. If we are to preserve our way of life, 
we must move rapidly and with stern conviction. 


are wanting to unseat liberals in Con- 
gress. 

You have but to read a single ex- 
cerpt from the book “Our New Na- 


acted in time to preclude widespread 
suffering. 
But in 1937 came the Wagner Act, 


‘organized labor’s “Emancipation 


Proclamation.” From 1937 to 1947 
organized labor operated in a healthy 
climate and union membership soared 
until early in 1948 a new high of 15,- 
500,000 was reached. 

This was a five-fold increase from 
the low point of the depression, three 
times as large as the peak recorded in 
1920 after World War I, and it meant 
that one out of every six persons 21 
years of age or over was a union 
member. In relation to the total work 
force, the 15,500,000 mark tagged one 
out of every four workers as belong- 
ing to a labor union. 

With such strength organized labor 
was able to assume a leading role in 
the enactment of New Deal socio-eco- 
nomic reforms. It is no coincidence 
that the majority of these reforms 
were adopted in the decade from 1937 
to 1947, the era of organized labor’s 


greatest membership growth. Social: 
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progress was and is corollary to a 
strong labor movement. 

This brings us up to the present. 
In 1947 the infamous Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed. This shameful enact- 
ment has checked the growth of all 
but the most vigorous labor unions. 
At the recent A. F. of L. convention a 
loss of about 100,000 paid-up mem- 
bers was reported. It was the first 
real membership loss in fifteen years. 

What does this loss portend? It is 
self-evident that the attack on organ- 
izer labor through the Taft-Hartley 
Act was subtly calculated to (1) halt 
union organizing, and (2) let time 
and administration of the act erode 
labor’s ranks. Once Step No. 2 is 
fully accomplished, organized labor 
will be too feeble to champion success- 
fully further social reforms or chal- 
lenge the repeal or watering down of 
those we have. 

There is no doubt that this is the 
long-range program of men like Sen- 
ator Taft and other “rugged individ- 
ualists” who are seeking reelection or 


tional Labor Policy,” by Fred Hartley 
(co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act), 
to be convinced of this. He writes: 

“I am well aware of the political 
difficulties of eliminating the New 
Deal social legislation. It cannot be 
repealed at a single stroke. All legis- 
lation of this type requires interim 
treatment.” 

If this “interim treatment” suc- 
ceeds, we will be right back to the 
days preceding 1929. The stage will 
be set for another great depression. 

The sufferers in this economic 
tragedy, you may be certain, will not 
be the wealthy Tafts or Hartleys, 
Byrds or Georges. They will be the 
workers. Workers will form the bread- 
lines, haunt the soup kitchens, wrap 
in blankets to keep warm and “sweat 
out” the long, cold nights while their 
babies whimper for food. : 

Would you trade today’s prosperity 
for another debacle of human misery? 
That is the overriding question that 
will face you when you enter the vot- 
ing booth on November 7. 
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THE 4. F. oF L. CONVENTIO 


What Happened at Houston on the Final Days 


tilth Day 





The fifth day of the fast-moving 
1950 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, in session at 
Houston, Texas, was called to order 
by President William Green at 9:30 
a.M. After the invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. J. K. Mullen- 
dore, pastor of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany read a number of communi- 
cations. 

The Committee on Adjustment, of 
which Vice-President William L. Mc- 
Fetridge was chairman, then reported 
to the convention. The one issue that 
had been referred to this committee 
was the question of jurisdiction over 
workers employed in the operation of 
fireboats in Chicago. The committee 
recommended that President Green be 
instructed to call a meeting of the 
representatives of interested unions 
for the purpose of reaching a satis- 
factory agreement. This recommen- 
dation was unanimously approved by 
the convention. 

Next came the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education. Vice-President 
Herman Winter was the chairman of 
this committee. 

As a tribute to Samuel Gompers, 
whose name is being honored 
throughout 1950, the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth, the committee pre- 
sented a special statement on the im- 
portance of public education in a 
democratic society.. This statement 
quoted significant pronouncements of 
the American Federation of Labor on 
public education from 1888 to 1949. 

The committee commended the 
American Federation of Labor’s Per- 
manent Committee on Education for 
its activity, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Ap- 
prenticeship Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, to bring about im- 
proved standards of vocational edu- 
cation. The committee also reported 
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on many other educational subjects. 
The report was unanimously adopted 
by the convention. 

The chair recognized Raymond 
Leheney, secretary of the Union Label 
Trades Department and chairman of 
the Committee on Union Labels, to 
present the report of that committee. 
The report was read to the convention 
by J. Howard Hicks of the Office Em- 
ployes, secretary. 

The committee’s report opened with 
a warm tribute to Brother I. M. Orn- 
burn, late secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department. It 


pointed out that, as he would have 





Secretary John Murphy of the 
Bricklayers at a floor mike 


wished, “his goal of better things for 
all mankind is being carried forward 
steadfastly by his friends and asso- 
ciates.” 

The committee recommended con- 
currence in the spirit and intent of 
four union label resolutions which had 
been referred to it. In addition, it 
recommended renewed policing action 
to prevent the use of false and mis- 
leading labels and urged further ag- 
gressive action to provide for the use 
of union labels and the display of 
union shop cards and union service 
buttons in future agreements negoti- 
ated with employers. 

The report further advocated an 
amplified publicity and public rela- 








tions campaign to promote and ex- 
plain the meaning of union labels, 
shop cards and service buttons. It 
was also pointed out that workers and 
their families, as consumers, can take 
effective action against the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by always demanding and 
insisting upon the union label, shop 
card and service button. 

The convention adopted the com- 
mittee’s report by unanimous vote. 

The next order of business was the 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Vice-President Matthew Woll 
was the chairman of this hard-work- 
ing committee, to which had been re- 
ferred more than half of the subjects 
presented in the report of the Execu- 
tive Council and also about 75 per 
cent of the multitude of resolutions 
introduced by delegates. 

The committee, commenting on the 
portion of the Council’s report deal- 
ing with the unity conferences be- 
tween the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, expressed its “earnest 
hope and desire” that the negotiations 
will be fruitful and recommended con- 
tinuance of the peace effort. 


“Never before in labor history and * 


in the national and world crisis has 
there been greater necessity for unity 
in the forces of organized labor in 
America,” said the committee’s report. 
By unanimous vote the convention 
endorsed this portion of the report. 
Taking up the question of reaffilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor of the International Association 
of Machinists, the committee said: 
“We hope and trust the general 
membership of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, for whom we 
have always had the highest regard, 
will acquiesce, favor and approve the 
words and deeds of their officers and 
Executive Council and bring into 
early fruition the reaffiliation of this 
splendid organization.” 
And again the convention approved 
the committee’s report without a sil 
gle dissenting vote. 


Oscar Ewing, (Turn to Page 24) 
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Mrs. Berniece Heffner, 
secretary, Federation 
of Government Employes 


Henry Rutz (left), A. F. of L. representative in Western George P. Delaney (left), A. F. of L. 
Germany, and William Schoenberg, Cement Workers’ head international representative, and Joe 
Keenan, the dynamic chief of L.L.P.E. 


A. L. Spradling, president, looked 
out for his Street Railway Employes 


In the usual order, A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
President William Green and Vice-President William C. Doherty 
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Delegation of the Typographical Union, 
long a leader in T-H fight, was headed 
by Woodruff Randolph (extreme right) 


Bill Birthright, president 
of the Barbers and member 
of the A. F. of L. Council 


Educator R. O’Hare Lanier 
urged democracy to produce 
‘human relations leadership’ 


U.S. Department of Labor 
passed out quantities of 
pamphlets at convention 
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Lee Minton (left), president of the Glass Bottle Blowers, 
and William Maloney, leader of the Operating Engineers 


President Bill Green wasn’t 
thinking of Taft or Stalin 
when this picture was taken 


Reuben G. Soderstrom (left) of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor and John Eklund, American Federation of Teachers 


The delegates. were moved to this show of enthusiasm by the hard-hitting address of Averell Harriman 
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Always genial John P. 
Redmond was on hand 
for the Fire Fighters 


James Killen, a thoughtful 
trade unionist, was a member 
of the Pulp Workers’ group 


Dan W. Tracy (left), president 
of the Electrical Workers, and 
A. F. of L. Secretary Meany 


Paul Hutchings (left), president of 
Office Employes, got into a huddle 
with Screen Actors’ William Holden 
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Captain C. F. May was the 
one delegate representing 
Masters, Mates and Pilots 


Two hard-working Californians were John Quimby (left) 
of San Diego central body and Max Osslo of Butchers 


Auditorium lobby was filled 
with instructive exhibits. 
This one was very popular 


When platform speaker proved especially appealing 
delegates showed appreciation by rising to applaud 
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The A. F. of L. Convention 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Federal Security Administrator, was 
presented to the convention for an ad- 
dress. Mr. Ewing has been a leader 
in the fight for the much-needed pro- 
gram of national health insurance, 
and he spoke sharply and at some 
length of the vicious, mendacious 
propaganda barrage against this de- 
sirable proposal which the American 
Medical Association and its reaction- 
ary allies were about to unleash. 

“There is something significant 
about the way in which every reac- 
tionary special interest in the country 
has rallied round the A.M.A. at this 
particular moment, waving their 
checkbooks as though they were the 
new banners of freedom,” Mr. Ewing 
declared. 

The speaker emphasized that the 
A.M.A.’s cry of “socialized medicine” 
is a wholly imaginary label. National 
health insurance is simply an insur- 
ance program 4nd does not entail an 
iota of socialism in any shape or man- 
ner, but the professional propagan- 
dists employed by the doctors’ trade 
association nevertheless insist upon 
hollering “socialism,” Mr. Ewing said. 

“I cannot believe.” he asserted, 
“that the average doctor really under- 
stands what is being done in his 
name; that he honestly wants his pro- 
fessional organization to follow in the 
footsteps of the Know-Nothings of the 
last century, of the American Liberty 
League, of the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, of Merwin K. 
Hart and his prejudiced, labor-baiting 
subscribers, of the whole bund of be- 
wildered bigots who would sell the 
country’s stake in human progress 
and security for the sake of their own 
pocketbooks. 

“T cannot believe that the average 
doctor, whatever he may think about 
national health insurance, wants to be 
sold down the river by the most re- 
actionary forces in this country. I 
cannot believe that he wants to pro- 
mote suspicion and division in our 
land at the very time when national 
unity is our crying need.” 

The Resolutions Committee then re- 
sumed its report. It presented to the 
delegates for their consideration a 
statement of economic policy which 
dealt with wages, prices, manpower 
and controls and which asserted that 
“collective bargaining must be al- 
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lowed to bring wages to a pre-invasion 
[Korea] parity with prices.” 

The statement reaffirmed the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council 
that price controls be imposed as soon 
as possible and it urged voluntary 
agreements to achieve “the most ef- 
ficient use of manpower.” ; 

“There is no painless way to stop 
inflation,” said the statement of 
policy. 

The convention adopted the state- 
ment without a dissenting vote. 

Pierre Ferri-Pisani, representing 
anti-Communist French seamen and 
longshoremen, addressed the conven- 
tion. He said the future should be 
viewed with confidence but with no 
underestimating of the strength and 
cleverness of the totalitarian foe. 


Shishkin Is Heard 


M. Ferri-Pisani was followed by 
Boris Shishkin, A. F. of L. economist 
on leave, who is director of the Labor 
Division of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration at European head- 
quarters in Paris. 

“Europeans are doing a job, and 
they are doing it under a great handi- 
cap, to achieve European recovery and 
development,” Mr. Shishkin told the 
delegates. 

C. L. Mapara, secretary of the In- 
dian National Railway Workers Fed- 
eration and member of the General 
Council of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, addressed the con- 
vention. He paid a warm tribute to 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its Free Trade Union Committee. 

“I assure you,” he said, “that when 
our two great labor movements have 
a common objective to follow, 
nothing will come in our way. 
The people who believe in de- 
mocracy naturally have dif- 
ferent concepts and different 
opinions, and that is the spirit 
and the sense of a democracy. 
It may appear sometimes that 
we are both looking at the 
same problem in a different 
way, but those things can be 
resolved in a democracy.” 

A. F. of L. Vice-President 
Joseph N. Weber was warmly 
applauded by the delegates 
after President Green revealed 
that it was Brother Weber’s 








fifty-ninth wedding anniversary. Th 
former president of the American Fed 
eration of Musicians, one of the rea 
old-timers of American trade union 
ism, told movingly of the early-da\ 
struggles and paid tribute to the loya! 
help which Mrs. Weber had alway, 
given him in carrying on his fight to 
achieve a better day for the mu- 
sicians. 

“We are recognized now as a good 
union, as good a class of men as walk 
in shoe leather,” said Vice-President 
Weber. “We are trade unionists first, 
and then we consider ourselves mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Musicians.” 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was resumed. Dealing with 
social security, the committee noted 
with approval the progress made this 
year but emphasized that much re- 
mains to be done. 

The delegates concurred unani- 
mously in the committee’s recommen- 
dation that all union members should 
work for a broadened social security 
program to provide disability insur- 
ance, national health insurance, inclu- 
sion of farm wage-earners and other 
uncovered groups in the existing old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program 
and repeal of the 1950 Knowland 
amendment. 

Taking up taxation, the convention 
approved “any and all sound meas- 
ures that will check unnecessary con- 
sumption of strategic materials and 
commodities,” but it insisted that 
there is no need for a tax policy that 
would wreck the living standards of 
low-income workers. Net incomes up 
to $2000 should be taxed at lower 
rates, the convention asserted. 

The convention called upon the 
American Federation of Labor to 





Gordon Chapman assailed Asian employers 
who maltreat labor, thus helping Stalin 
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“take a leading part” in 
efforts to secure adoption 
of a program for the de- 
velopment and mainte- 
nance of a large and 
strong merchant marine. 
This subject was dis- 
cussed by President 
James A. Brownlow of 
the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. He said: 

“We not only have an 
industry at stake, but we 
also have what I believe 
is the destiny of our 
country at stake. We 
cannot again depend 
upon foreign nations for 
the hauling of our com- 
merce in peacetime or during periods 
of national defense.” 

The convention called upon the fed- 
eral government and all its appro- 
priate agencies to make clear to the 
Russian people that “we distinguish 
sharply between them and the dicta- 
torship ruling over them * * * and 
that our conflict is solely with the 
despotic rulers in the Kremlin thirst- 
ing for world domination.” 

The Committee on State Organiza- 
tions reported to the convention. It 
presented a recommendation that “we 
urge the international unions io con- 
tinue their policy of insisting on their 
affiliated local unions being in ‘con- 
stant affiliation with the various State 
Federations of Labor.” 

John D. Connors spoke to the con- 
vention on the Workers’ Education 
Bureau and Gordon W. Chapman, 
secretary of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes, reported on what he learned 
in Asia as a member of the I.C.F.T.U. 
mission. Mr. Chapman denounced 
those employers in Asia, both foreign 
and indigenous, who practice feudal- 
ism, exploit their workers in an in- 
human fashion and dismiss them arbi- 
trarily. Such vicious employer ac- 
tions, he said, invite communism. 

Serafino Romualdi, Latin American 
representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, told the convention: 

“As far as Latin America is con- 
cerned, I must say that it is pretty 
hard to win the hearts and the minds 
of the millions of people who live 
under the yoke of ruthless military 
dictatorships unless we demonstrate to 
them, in words and in deeds, that we 
consider them, and not their oppres- 
sors, as our true friends and allies.” 
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News of the day was studied by Harry O'Reilly (left), 
organizing chief, and George Googe of the Pressmen 





The convention adopted a Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor resolu- 
tion requesting the United States to 
ask Mexico to withdraw its discrim- 
inatory ban against American actors 
and approved a resolution declaring 
firm opposition to elimination of ma- 
terial modification of the “manufac- 
turing clause” from existing Ameri- 
can copyright law. 

Without a single dissenting vote 
the convention adopted a resolution 
which hit weakening of the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights 
and called upon the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to “use its good 
offices to have the high ideals and 
purposes set forth in the Declaration 
embodied in the Covenant.” 

The invasion of the building trades 
field by the United Mine Workers of 
America was denounced. The: dele- 
gates held that “such practices and 
procedures are akin to the methods 
of strikebreaking agencies.” 

The convention reaffirmed unalter- 
able opposition to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This resolution pledged renewed 
determination to work for the law’s 
repeal and called upon Congress to 
wipe it off the books. The resolution 
recited the abuses resulting from this 
iniquitous statute and warned that 
their continuance will undermine our 
democracy. 

The convention reaffirmed whole- 
hearted support of the national health 
insurance program and urged Con- 
gress to pass pending health insurance 
legislation approved by the American 


Federation of Labor. 
This resolution asserted 
that under the present 
inadequate system four 
out of every five families 
“require outside finan- 
cial assistance to help 
meet serious illness and 
cannot afford a full 
measure of required 
medical care.” 

Unanimous approval 
was given to a proposal 
under which the, Execu- 
tive Council was empow- 
ered “to consider and 
adopt ways and means” 
whereby an effective boy- 
cott may be instituted 
against all products made by slave 
labor. 

William C. Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, assailed the ruinous curtail- 
ment of postal service and charac- 
terized Postmaster-General Donaldson 
as “the only weak link in the other- 
wise pro-labor administration of Pres- 
ident Truman.” Leo George, pres- 
ident of the National Federation of 
Postoffice Clerks, condemned the or- 
der under which work performed for 
many years by the Clerks has been 
arbitrarily turned over to another 
group who are paid less. 

The Committee on Legislation and 
the Committee on International Labor 
Relations reported. A report of the 
latter, rejecting “with contempt and 


disdain” the notion that totalitarian 


communism is “the wave of the fu- 
ture,” was unanimously approved by 
the delegates. The convention urged 
the United States government to ex- 
pand and invigorate its program of 
spreading information abroad. 

The activities of Kremlin agents 
should be considered as criminal acts 
and should be treated as such by the 
law, said a statement by the Commit- 
tee on International Labor Relations 
in which the delegates unanimously 
concurred. 

A free nation has the sacred duty 
to defend itself not only against ex- 
ternal aggressors but also against 
internal subversive agents, the con- 
vention declared. 

With Vice-President Doherty lead- 
ing, the delegates sang “The Eyes of 
Texas” and “God Bless America” and 
then President Green did declare the 
sixty-ninth annual convention to be 
adjourned. It was 5:30 p.m. 
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Building Trades Take Action in Vital Fields | 





CONVENTION 
REPORT 


ITH President Richard J. Gray 
W resin. the Building and Con- 

struction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor held a busi- 
nesslike, worthwhile convention in Houston, 
Texas, following the adjournment of the 
A. F. of L. convention. It was a brisk, one- 
day conclave. 

At the opening of the annual convention 
President Gray’s report placed before the 
delegates the failure of Congress to pass 
adequate middle-income housing legisla- 
tion and a good program of rent control. 
The feeble start made by Congress on a 
public works planning program and the in- 
adequacy of appropriations voted for the 
operation of the U.S. Department of Labor 
were also rapped. 

Mr. Gray denounced the Taft-Hartley 
Act and its injurious effects upon organized 
labor. 

“We must admit,” he said, “that our 
best efforts have failed to protect us against 
the destructive effects of the worst anti- 
labor legislation this country has ever 
known.” 

To put an end to this scourge he called 
for all-out cooperation by all trade union- 
ists to insure the election on November 7 
of candidates pledged to work for the re- 
peal of the iniquitous statute which became 
law more than three years ago. 

A spontaneous collection among the 
ninety-two delegates in attendance at the 
convention quickly produced more than 
$700 in individual contributions to Labor’s 
League for Political Education. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Herbert 
Rivers disclosed that the nineteen national 
and international unions affiliated with the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment are all in good standing and showed 
that the local Building and Construction 
Trades Councils and State Councils have 
given a great deal of cooperation and en- 
gaged in much activity both in the United 
States and Canada during the past year. 

It was reported to the convention that 442 
local Building and Construction Trades 
Councils had furnished data to the Depart- 
ment in regard to the minimum wage scale 
of 1950. 

More local unions’ wages were reported 
than previously, making the report on wages 
more complete than ever before. 

The official directory prepared by the 
secretary was commended by the conven- 
tion. The delegates said the Department 
should continue to furnish the directory to 
the international unions, the various gov- 
ernment agencies and the local and state 
Councils. 

Ten new Building and Construction 
Trades Councils have been chartered, two 
State Building and Construction Trades 
Council charters issued and ten charters 
renewed. This shows interest is being re- 
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President Richard J. Gray was reelected and his comprehensive 
report to the convention was praised as being ‘of great value’ 


vived in some cities where Councils had 
become inactive, the delegates were told. 

The delegates warmly endorsed the de- 
tailed report submitted to the convention 
by President Gray. The report of the Com- 
mittee on President’s Report, which was 
unanimously adopted, said: 

“Your committee has considered the in- 
formative report of the president on the 
many questions affecting the construction 
industry. The information contained in this 
report will be of great value to the officers 
and delegates of this convention in report- 
ing to their local unions, state organizations 
and local Building and Construction Trades 
Councils.” 

The delegates adopted a resolution in- 
structing the Department’s officers and the 
members of its Executive Council “te exert 
every effort at the next session of Congress 
to amend existing laws to the extent that 
the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment and all of its affiliates may con- 
tinue their trade practices and negotiate 
agreements with employers as they have in 
the past.” 

This resolution was adopted with the un- 
derstanding that the officers of the Depart- 
ment would confer with the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor before “final 
action” on this subject. 

In lieu of a drastic resolution pertaining 
to alleged violation of jurisdiction in St. 
Louis and Oregon, the convention unani- 
mously approved a substitute proposal under 
which the Department’s officers were direct- 
ed to endeavor to clear up the situation and 
reach a satisfactory solution in an amicable 
manner. Action against an alleged jurisdic- 
tional encroachment in New York was ap- 
proved. 

The convention concurred unanimously in 
a resolution offered- by the Brotherhcod of 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers pro- 
posing constructive study and possible ac- 
tion in relation to organization of mainte- 
nance employes “into their respective unions 
or possibly in maintenance workers’ unions 
affiliated with local Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Councils.” 

The convention said the record of the 
American Federation of Labor’s building 
trades unions in supplying manpower where 
urgently needed for work directly or in- 
directly connected with the new national 
defense program is “one that we can all be 
proud of.” 

“We are prepared to assume full responsi- 
bility in the crisis that now faces our coun- 
try,” said a committee declaration unani- 
mously endorsed by the delegates. 

The convention commended the Depart- 
ment’s officers for the cooperation which 
they extended during the past year in the 
efforts to strengthen the U.S. Department of 
Labor and to give increased authority to the 
Secretary of Labor so that he might conduct 
that agency “in a manner that will prove 
beneficial to all the workers of this country.” 

All the incumbent officers were reelected. 
They are: Mr. Gray, president; Herbert 
Rivers, veteran secretary-treasurer; L. P. 
Lindelof of the Painters, first vice-president; 
William J. McSorley of the Lathers, second 
vice-president; Daniel J. Tobin of the 
Yeamsters, third vice-president; Robert 
Byron of the Sheet Metal Workers, fourth 
vice-president; William E. Maloney of the 
Operating Engineers, fifth vice-president; 
Daniel W. Tracy of the Electrical Workers, 
sixth vice-president; Martin P. Durkin of 
the Plumbers and Steamfitters, seventh 
vice-president, and William L. Hutcheson of 
the Carpenters, eighth vice-president. No 
opposition was presented to the reelection 
of any of the officers. 
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Metal Trades Hold Interesting Annual Meet 


CONVENTION 
REPORT 


ED by President James A. Brownlow, 
L the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an- 
nual convention at Houston, called upon 
the A. F. of L. to give its all-out support 
to the Department’s demands for a ship- 
bujlding and ship repair program “to re- 
store to the United States the place it war- 
rants in the commerce of the world.” 

Mr. Brownlow listed major problems 
confronting labor and the nation in the 
shipbuilding and ship repair fields. These 
problems, he said, are the glaringly un- 
equal distribution of work within the 
United States, the sharp decline of Amer- 
ican shipbuilding while foreign activity 
has skyrocketed, and the tragic dissipation 
both of skilled manpower and of ship- 
building and ship repair facilities here at 
home. 

Continuing his discussion of this vital 
subject, President Brownlow declared: 

“The most important phase of this whole 
situation is that America must never be 
dependent upon any other nation or combi- 
nation of nations for the carrying of its 
commerce. The very life of our nation de- 
pends upon our self-sufficiency. 

“On two occasions, both in World War 

I and World War II, our shortsighted 
policy was responsible for dependence upon 
other nations until we could es- 
tablish our own merchant marine. 
The cost on both occasions was 
multiplied over what it would 
have been had we retained even 
a minimum of our shipping, ship- 
building and repair facilities. 

“Until such time as the United 
States determines that it wants 
a merchant marine commensu- 
rate with the economic and mili- 
tary position of the nation in 
relation to other nations of the 
world, we cannot expect to have 
one.” 

In his report to the convention, 

Mr. Brownlow scored encroach- 
ments upon civilian areas of ac- 
tivity by those charged with ad- 
ministration of the _ military 
branch of the government. 

“The gradual usurping by the 
military of functions which are 
essentially civilian does not 
augur well for the future of our 
nation,” he declared. 

“The matter should be force- 
fully called to the attention of 
the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor with the 
request that steps be taken to the 
end that any move away from 
the traditional civilian adminis- 
tration of our government in any 
branch be halted.” 

{t this convention of the De- 
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partment, for the first time in many, many 
years, John P. Frey was not present. Brother 
Frey retired from the presidency this year 
when he realized that his physical strength 


was diminishing. The former president, 
who is now president emeritus, sent a letter 
to the convention. In his letter to the Hous- 
ton convention, (Continued on Page 35) 


President James A. Brownlow (left) was congratulated upon his 
election by Martin P. Durkin, president of the Plumbers’ Union 





President Charles MacGowan of Boilermakers displayed scroll attesting to 
John Frey’s great services. Seated, George Lynch of the Pattern Makers 






























































CONVENTION 
REPORT 


STEPPING up of the Union Label 
A Trades Department’s publicity and 

promotional activities for union la- 
bels, shop cards and service buttons in the 
months ahead was authorized by the 1950 
convention of the Department, which was 
held at Houston, Texas, prior to the open- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor 
convention. 

The delegates acted on a recommendation 
along these lines submitted to the conven- 
tion in the report of the Executive Board. 
The report called for the setting in motion 
throughout the nation of a great union label 
crusade'to make every consumer and every 
businessman conscious of the power of the 
label. 

“The union label drive should be well 
planned and take the form of a series of 
old-time revival meetings,” recommended 
the Executive Board. “There is sufficient 
union label spirit in the land, if aroused 
and mobilized, to spread the gospel of the 
union label, shop card and union button to 
every city and town in America.” 

The Executive Board further said: 

“We must be ready to join in a campaign 
in every city and community in America to 
show the business interests and citizens the 
enormous purchasing power of members of 
labor unions. Union-earned money when 
spent for union label goods and union serv- 
ices means prosperity in every 
city and its vicinity. It also 
means security of employment. 
Finally, it spells security for 
America.” 

The convention paid high trib- 
ute to the memory of I. M. Orn- 
burn, late secretary-treasurer of 
the Department. It was pointed 
out that during the fifteen years 
he served as secretary-treasurer 
he had established many new 
union label activities which are 
still bearing fruit. Brother Orn- 
burn was eulogized as a man who 
symbolized American labor’s 
highest ideals. He passed away 
in December, 1949. 

A. F. of L. Director of Organ- 
ization Harry E. O'Reilly, in an 
address to the convention, said: 

“We who were in Union Label 
Leagues and in local unions and 
in city central bodies have for 
a long time realized that the 
members of our organizations are 
only too willing to get into some 
activity which will give them an 
outlet to express their enthusi- 
asm. * * * We find that there 
are more and more people realiz- 
ing just what a powerful force 
the union label, shop card and 
union button are.” 

In a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted, the conven- 
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tion’s delegates hailed the annual Union 
Industries Shows as “the most constructive 
program for establishing good relations 
with fair employers” and pledged the un- 
qualified support of their respective organi- 
zations in making next year’s edition “the 
greatest event in the history of the or- 
ganized labor movement.” 

The convention voted disapproval of such 
imports as derive their competitive advant- 
age from low wages and expressed “con- 
cern” over further tariff reductions that 
would expose American workers to un- 
fair competition. The economic benefits 
of a “healthy” foreign trade were granted, 
but the convention condemned trade based 
upon “price advantages that threaten loss 
of employment and reduction in wages.” 

President Matthew Woll called upon the 
wage-earners of the nation to use their 
purchasing power in an organized manner 
as a great force for good. 

“Nearly one-half of the purchasing power 
in our whole national life comes on the part 
of union labor,” he said. “The trouble is 
we allow our purchasing power to be di- 
vided by the great advertising world. We 
are lulled on to buy this and that, regard- 
less of union or moral conditions under 
which those things are produced. If we 


could but organize that purchasing power, | 


no other power could defeat us.” 

Mr. Woll pointed out that the union 
label can be one very valuable means of 
overcoming the heavy handicaps imposed 
upon labor unions by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ralph 





Union Label Progress Mapped at Convention 


Wright spoke highly of the Union Lah: 
Trades Department and its leadership. 


“You are the very apex of the drive to 


promote liberty, freedom and democracy,’ 
Mr. Wright declared. “By promoting befor: 
the consumers of the country the unio: 
made product—that product that is mad: 
under good working conditions and at goo. 
wage rates—you are developing and advan 
ing the central theme of our American 
policy.” 

Spokesmen for several affiliated unions 
told the convention of their successful un 
ion label activities during the past year. 

Mrs. Herman H. Lowe, president of the 
American Federation of ‘Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of Labor, told the delegates of the 
work of her organization in support of the 
union label program. She urged all unions 
to encourage formation of auxiliaries. 

By unanimous vote the convention re- 
elected President Woll and elected Ray- 
mond F. Leheney, who had been named by 
the Executive Board to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by Brother Ornburn’s death, as the 
Department’s secretary-treasurer. The dele- 
gates also reelected John J. Mara, first vice- 
president; Joseph P. McCurdy, second vice- 
president; James M. Duffy, third vice-pres- 
ident, and Herman Winter, fourth vice- 
president. 

Because no union may have two members 
on the Executive Board, Vice-President 
Dave Beck had resigned and Richard F. 
Walsh had been named by the Board to 
take his place. The convention elected 
Mr. Walsh for the ensuing term. 





Delegates heard from President Matthew Woll (left), Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Ralph Wright (center) and Secretary-Treasurer Raymond Leheney 
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tie Ab Alook 
or OLDER Workers 


CONTINUING special 
nN problem of employment 

for older workers tends 

te persist through good 
times and bad. However, both the 
magnitude and nature of this problem 
are greatly affected by changes in the 
general employment situation. Un- 


derlying the continuing employment 
problems of the older worker are cer- 
tain long-run changes in our popula- 


tion and in our economy. In 1900 
about 13,000,000 persons, or 18 per 
cent of the population, were aged 45 
or over. Today this group totals 
43,000,000, or 28 per cent of the 
population. 

While the number and proportion 
of older persons in the population 
have been increasing rapidly, their 
opportunities for employment have 
been progressively restricted by the 
decline in the relative importance of 
farming and of small-scale handicraft 
industries and by the rise of modern 
mass-production industry. 

Aging brings certain real handi- 
caps in modern industry where the 
emphasis is often on speed, alertness 
and adaptability. The advantages of 
age, such as increased reliability, im- 
proved skill and better judgment, are 
frequently overlooked, or subordin- 
ated to the other considerations. 

Under depression conditions the 
employment problems of older work- 
ers are highly intensified. In 1940, 
in the aftermath of a decade of de- 
Pression, workers past the age of 45, 
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By EWAN CLAGUE 


U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


along with the youth, experienced the 
highest rates of unemployment. More- 
over, once unemployed, the older 
worker encountered especial difficulty 
in finding another job. We also know 
that there were, in addition, relatively 
large numbers of older persons who 
had withdrawn from the labor market 
because of their continued failure to 
find work. 

in the early postwar years of high 
levels of employment, unemployment 
among older workers approached 
minimum levels. In 1948 only about 
214 per cent of workers aged 45 and 
over were unemployed. Although this 
rate of unemployment was barely 
above that of younger adults, the du- 
ration of unemployment for older 
workers tended to be significantly 
greater; the unemployed worker aged 
65 and over had been seeking work, 
on the average, for twice as long as 
had the unemployed teen-ager. 

The particularly close relationship 
between general employment levels 
and the employment situation of the 
older worker was clearly demon- 
strated in the period of rising unem- 
ployment after 1948. One of the 
groups most severely affected by a 
comparatively moderate drop in gen- 
eral employment levels were the work- 
ers past age 45. 

Among men workers between the 
ages of 45 and 65 the rise in the pro- 


portion unemployed, between 1948 


and early 1950, had been about 50 
per cent greater than the average for 


all men workers. Among women 
workers in this age group the increase 
in the proportion unemployed, al- 
though less steep, was also signifi- 
cantly greater than for younger adult 
women. 

The sharp rise in employment levels 
and the downtrend in unemployment 
since the early part of this year have, 
of course, benefited older workers, 
along with other groups in the work- 
ing population. Marked improve- 
ment in the general employment 
situation became evident this spring. 
Following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, a greatly stepped-up de- 
fense program is being superimposed 
on an economy already approaching 
boom levels. 

Total civilian employment in Sep- 
tember was about 65,000,000, an all- 
time high for the month. Unemploy- 
ment, at slightly over 2,300,000, was 
1,000,000 lower than in the same 
month of 1948. With this change in 
the general economic climate has 
come a shift in the nature of the em- 
ployment problems of older workers. 
Our major task is no longer primarily 
one of finding jobs for unemployed 
older workers but is rather that of 
developing ways and means of mak- 
ing the maximum use of older per- 
sons in our defense effort. 

To meet the President’s goal of 
3,000,000-man armed forces we will 
have to draw 1,500,000 young men 
out of civilian life and put them into 
uniform. To supply and equip our 
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armed forces, even larger numbers 
of civilian workers will be needed 
on the production line and in other. 
essential tasks. 

Studies at present under way in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that the manpower needs of the armed 
forces and of the civilian economy 
can be met without creating general 
labor shortages, provided the neces- 
sary steps are taken to expand public 
and private programs for labor re- 
cruitment, training and utilization. 

The unemployed will provide some 
of the manpower needed; unemploy- 
ment this September was still about 
500,000 higher than in the same 
month of 1948. Many thousands of 
workers now engaged in industries 
such as automobiles, television and 
construction will be made available 
for defense production as shortages 
of steel and other materials lead to 
curtailment of these and other civilian 
industries. 

Expansion of the labor force, how- 
ever, will be the main source of addi- 
tional manpower. Growth in the 
population of working age normally 
contributes a net addition of about 
600,000 workers each year. It will 
still be necessary, however, to bring 
into the labor force significant num- 
bers of teen-agers, housewives and 
older persons who are not now in the 
labor market. 

Older workers will provide an im- 
portant addition to the labor supply 
needed under the defense program 
not only in terms of their numbers 
but also in terms of their skill and 
experience. Unlike other groups 
which will be drawn into the labor 
force, older workers can often make 
an almost immediate contribution to 
the defense production effort without 
undergoing long and costly training. 

Our experience in World War II 
demonstrated how great a contribu- 
tion our older people can make when 
their services are needed. Between 
April, 1940, and April, 1945, the total 
labor force rose by 11,500,000. This 
sharp expansion was made possible in 
part by a large influx of older persons 
into the labor market. By April, 1945, 
the labor force included about 8,000,- 
000 “extra” workers, over and above 
the number expected on the basis of 
prewar trends. More than 2,500,000 
of these “extra” workers were aged 
45 years and over. 

The role of older workers in the 
defense production effort of World 
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War II cannot be measured soleiy, 
however, in terms of these figures. In 
many occupations where the supply 
of skilled workers was especially 
tight, the return to employment by re- 
tired craftsmen did much to alleviate 
shortages that might otherwise have 
seriously impeded defense production. 

There was, however, evidence of 
the persistence of age barriers 
through the early years of the war. 
In some industries and areas employ- 
ers were reluctant to take on older 
workers except when the local sup- 
plies of younger men had been ex- 
hausted. 

Since a special employment prob- 
lem for older workers persisted even 
in a tight, wartime labor market, we 
can expect that this problem will re- 
main with us in the period of partial 
mobilization which we are now en- 
tering. Thus, we cannot afford to be 
complacent about the job outlook for 
older workers. To insure the full use 
of this large and growing group of 
workers, it will be necessary to make 
a continued and intensified effort to 
maximize their employment oppor- 
tunities. 

For the period immediately ahead 
one of the most urgent requirements 
is the elimination of arbitrary age 
restrictions on hiring of workers and 
of compulsory retirement based solely 
on age. Many leading spokesmen of 
organized labor have long been on 
record in favor of these changes. 
With the general tightening of the 


Many now in retirement will be 
called back to help Uncle Sam 
as defense program progresses 





labor market, I think we can reason- 
ably expect that organized labor, with 
the cooperation of other groups in th: 
community, should be able to make 
considerable progress toward remo\ 
ing the specific barriers to the em- 
ployment of our older workers. 

We have now an especially favor- 
able opportunity to go a long way 
toward a permanent solution of the 
problem of employment for older per- 
sons. The urgent necessity for em- 
ploying substantially larger numbers 
of older people in this period of par- 
tial mobilization should enable us to 
learn a great deal about how to pro- 
vide for their more effective utiliza- 
tion over the longer run. 

To take ‘full advantage of this op- 
portunity, I believe that a systematic 
study is needed of the older worker 
on the job. At present there is a 
great dearth of factual information on 
a number of key points. 

We need information, for example, 
on the actual work performance of 
older workers compared with younger 
workers in the same occupations. We 
need to know more about the special 
obstacles to the employment of older 
workers and more about what both 
labor and management have done to 
increase their utilization. 

This information could be used 
not only in meeting our manpower 
needs for defense but could also pro- 
vide the basis for a permanent pro- 
gram of expanded employment op- 
portunities for our older people. 
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an unfair labor practice. To this even 
the Board demurred. Eventually the 
Board did issue a cease and desist or- 
der which the company duly posted 
upon the bulletin board. But while 
the order fluttered like the tattered 
banner of a lost cause, the company 
continued its anti-union activities with 
deadly effectiveness. New charges 
were filed. Some day in the dim fu- 
ture the Board will undoubtedly issue 
another cease and desist order. But 
the important facts are that at An- 
chor-Rome Mill there is now no union, 
there are no union organizers and em- 
ployes have, either gently or violently, 
been deprived of their rights. 

A great many such cases have been 
investigated by our subcommittee. 
They demonstrate why the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, which purports to guarantee 
and make effective those rights, is a 
piece of legislative hypocrisy. I relate 
these facts merely as examples of why 
the democratic rights of self-organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining cannot 
thrive under the regime of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Our subcommittee has just com- 
pleted a long investigation of how the 
Taft-Hartley Act operates in the tele- 
phone industry. We have listened to 
the leaders of labor unions and to the 
presidents and high officials of tele- 
phone companies spread from coast to 
coast. 

There are many unions in the tele- 
phone industry. Some of them are 
A. F. of L. unions, some of them are 
C1.0., some are independent. But 
in the management of the telephone 
companies we have found remarkable 
uniformity. 

Union organization is compara- 
tively new in the telephone industry, 
and the telephone unions do not have 


“the strength of some.of our other 
pgeat labor organizations. In their 


tgotiations they are confronted by 
world’s largest monopoly—the 


World’s richest corporation. 


= The Bell Telephone System, of 
Murse, is a great and wonderful in- 
Mistrial and financial creation. All 
Mericans can well be proud of its 
fhievements. The management of the 
Bell System consists of splendid gen- 
#men and fine citizens. In some re- 
pect; they have been most progres- 
ive i) their personnel policy. As long 
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Robbing the Toiler 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ago as 1913 the Bell companies estab- 
lished a pension system for all their 
employes. All of the employes, from 
the president of the A. T. & T. to the 
new operator, are governed in their 
pension rights by the same provisions. 
The same formula is used to compute 
the annual pension of $96,000 which 
goes to the past president of A. T. & T. 
and the $100 a month, less social se- 
curity benefits, which goes to the 
lowest paid employes. 

Throughout the fal! of 1949 all of 
the telephone unions were negotiating 
with their respective managements, 
demanding increases in minimum 
pensions. The management uniform- 
ly denied the necessity for any in- 
crease. Then suddenly, in November, 
1949, without negotiating with the 
unions, without conferring with them 
about it, without even intimating a 
willingness to agree upon an increase, 
the Bell System from top to bottom, 
from the greatest to the smallest com- 
pany, unilaterally increased the pen- 
sions. ; 

Now, it so happens that the Labor 
Board and the courts have frequently 
said that a unilateral increase in pen- 
sions is an unfair labor practice. Con- 
sequently, practically all of the 
unions, affiliated and _ unaffiliated, 
filed unfair labor practice charges. 

All of these unions are right-wing, 
anti-Communist unions. All of them 
have effective constitutional means of 
expelling Communists from _ their 
ranks, None of them has ever been 
accused of having the slightest tinge 
of pink. And yet this is what hap- 
pened under the Taft-Hartley Act: 

The late general counsel decided 
that, in order for a union to be in 
compliance, every officer in each bar- 
gaining unit must, on the day of the 
alleged unfair labor practices, have 
on file a non-Communist affidavit. 
The unions have testified that this 
kind of unanimous compliance is, at 
least in the telephone industry, 
physically impossible. An election in 
some local is held almost every day in 
the year. Sometimes a lineman is fifty 
miles from home when he is elected 
president. The act of compliance is a 
tedious exercise in cutting through 
red tape. 

The result was, that in every single 
bargaining unit which had filed an 


unfair labor practice, the general 
counsel was able to find some officer 
not in compliance on the date when 
the unilateral increase in pensions 
occurred. It was either a local or a 
division or a regional or an inter- 
national officer who had not yet found 
time to file his affidavit, and the gen- 
eral counsel ordered each and every 
unfair labor charge dismissed, and 
they were so dismissed. 

This seems to me a gross perversion 
of legislation designed to curb com- 
munism. Here is a section of an act 
which was intended to discourage 
communism, which is twisted by tech- 
nicalities to frustrate completely the 
efforts of anti-Communist unions to 
assert their rights under the very same 
act. This is just one example out of 
many. The records of our subcom- 
mittee are full of such examples and 
they emphatically point up the fact 
that organized labor is crippled and 
straitjacketed by that act of legisla- 
tive hypocrisy known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Oo" investigations into specific 
cases will continue. Moreover, 


I think it is vitally necessary to take 
a careful look at the administration of 
the act, not only by the general coun- 
sel’s office but also by the Board. For 
some time I have been concerned 
about some of the policies the Board 
has been following which do not seem 
to be required ‘by the language of the 
Taft-Hartley Law but which, never- 
theless, appear to be having a harm- 
ful effect on the collective bargaining 
process and the enforcement of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

A few weeks ago I told the delegates 
at the I.T.U. convention in Washing- 
ton that the subcommittee should 
“find out why Denham and the Board 
refuse to discuss the question of vol- 
untary compliance with the I.T.U. 
when at the same time the Board 
works out with employers settlements 
short of the court decree stage—even 
in the case of employers who in the 
past have been found guilty of re- 
peated violations of the law.” 

“We've heard a lot about the 
‘mutuality’ of the Taft-Hartley law,” 
I said. “I think it would be a good 
thing to check on whether there is 
mutuality in the enforcement of orders 
issued under it.” 

There are other aspects to this 
problem of even-handed enforcement 
of the law which I am convinced our 
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Labor-Management Subcommittee 
should look into. The Board itself is 
ultimately responsible for seeking 
proper enforcement of its orders, and 
it is disturbing to me to receive re- 
ports from responsible sources that 
cast doubt on the Board’s impartiality 
and fairness in this respect. We ought 
to inquire into the matter and either 
expose any injustice or dissipate the 
suspicion if it is unfounded. * * * 

I am confident the great patriotic 
record that American labor made in 
World Wars I and II will be repeated, 
with even greater glory to itself, for 
the duration of the crisis which now 
confronts us. Organized labor in our 
country is one of the great symbols 
of freedom. It is one of the great 
citadels of democratic processes. It 
is one of the great strengths of self- 
government. It is challenged today to 
place the national interest above its 
immediate selfish interests, and the 
proceedings of this great convention 





are clear proof that American labor 
will meet that challenge again, as it 
always has, when the national inter- 
est has called for a united front in 
defense of the democratic way of life. 

I have said these things not to 
please you, not to offend you, but 
from a deep-seated conviction that 
they need to be said. I have said 
them not to ask you to agree with me, 
because I never ask for agreement. I 
ask only that my fellow citizens think 
with me about the great problems that 
confront the Congress and the duties 
that rest upon the men who are elected 
to carry out our system of representa- 
tive government. 

I intend to go forward with the po- 
litical experiment which I have been 
carrying on, the experiment as to 
whether or not in the Republican 
Party a man can survive and exercise 
an honest independence of judgment 
on the merits of issues in accordance 
with the facts as he finds them. 


America Was Built on Free Labor 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ing industrial conditions. One of 
the first union activities, 150 years 
ago, was to demand the elimina- 
tion of property qualifications for vot- 
ing. The success of this effort brought 
the right to vote to nearly every 
male except the slaves, who were 
later emancipated. The early unions 
carried on unremitting campaigns 
against court decisions which upheld 
property rights over human rights. 
They won long battles in which they 
pioneered in behalf of universal free 
education, maintained by taxes on 
property. They obtained the right of 
workers to file liens on property to 
insure payment of wages. They helped 
abolish imprisonment for debt. 

The importance of those early labor 
victories was cited by that outstand- 
ing labor historian, John R. Com- 
mons, who noted that by the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century there came 
into being in the United States “a 
new jurisprudence by which, for the 
first time in the modern world, man- 
hood suffrage created personal rights 
superior to property rights.” 

During and after the Civil War 
labor unions exerted their main influ- 
ence to open up undeveloped lands to 
the free use of settlers, an important 
contribution to the development of 


the West. 
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The first national convention in 
1881 of the Federation of Trades and 
Labor Unions (which became the 
American Federation of Labor a few 
years later) pledged the unions to 
support compulsory education, aboli- 
tion of convict “contract” labor and 
the repeal of “conspiracy” laws, which 
then were widely used to hamper en- 
tirely proper union activities. 

The battle for civil and political 
liberties was carried on without a 
pause. In 1909 President Samuel 
Gompers told the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s convention: 

“The Herculean efforts of the men 
of labor to arouse the people of the 
country to a realization of the dan- 
ger which threatens our constitutional 
liberties will go down in the annals 


of history as one of the great crusades 


for the maintenance of human rights.” 
By deeds and words, the unions of 
the United States from their very be- 
ginning have given vigorous support 
to the cause of civil rights and liber- 
ties, along with their strong support 
of the whole range of social justice 
and reform. 
Here is a partial list of the meas- 
ures advocated by the unions: 
* Universal free compulsory edu- 
cation. 


¢ Freedom of speech. 








© Freedom of assembly. 

© Freedom of the press. 

© Election of President and Sena. 
tors by popular vote. 

¢ Nomination of candidates },y 
popular vote in primaries. 
© Legal holidays on Election Day. 

© Secret ballot. 

¢ Votes for women. 

© Freedom from compulsory or 
forced labor. 

© Right to strike. 

¢ Limitation of police and court in- 
terference in labor disputes. 

¢ Freedom of workers to organize 
and control their unions. 

¢ Collective bargaining and the ap- 
plication of democratic principles to 
industry. 

¢ Freedom of motion pictures and 
radio broadcasting. 

¢ Freedom of teachers; no censor- 
ship of school books. 

¢ Free school textbooks. 

Wage-earners over the centuries 
have been confronted by efforts to 
interfere with their liberties by other 
individuals, frequently by their em- 
ployers. Unrestricted right to hire 
and fire was long claimed and often 
asserted by employers. Unions have 
sought since the start to prevent arbi- 
trary discharges or refusals to hire 
because of union membership or po- 
litical opinions. They have sought 
and obtained governmental protec- 
tion, and they have provided bulwarks 
of defense through their agreements 
with employers. The secret ballot 
has helped to protect wage-earners in 
their political rights and beliefs. 

In the ways I have described, and 
in many others, organized labor has 
met its responsibilities and duties to 
the nation and to its various com- 
munities. It has led in many signifi- 
cant ways, above and beyond the call 
of duty. 

Particularly has labor shown its 
patriotism and strength in time of 
war. Often, during our wars, labor 
has adjourned or postponed its peace- 
time programs to make greater con- 
tributions to production and to vic- 
tory. The wage-earners have made 
up the backbone of our armies and 
navies through their invaluable skills 
and training. 

In international affairs, and e 
pecially in the recently developed 
world crisis, labor has demonstrated 
its profound support of the steps 
taken by our government to protect 
free peoples and bolster world peace. 
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President Truman said Korea’s sig- 
nificance lay in the free world’s de- 
cision that “lawless aggression will be 
met by force,” and promptly organ- 
ized labor’s top leaders in Washing- 
ton announced “complete determina- 
tion to give full and united support 
to our government.” This is in keep- 
ing with labor’s unremitting fight 
against both fascism and communism 
at home and abroad, another struggle 
in which labor led the way and the 
rest of the nation followed. The Amer- 


ican labor movement is one of the 
strongest weapons in our fight to 
prove to labor abroad that commu- 
nism cannot exist among free men. 
Just last year American labor 
joined in the formation of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which is vigorously at work 
abroad as a force for freedom and 
against cominunism, offsetting Com- 
munist appeals and spreading the 
doctrine of free labor everywhere. 
And, in addition to supporting the 


Arizona Report 
(Continued from Page 15) 


during the war helped to spread un- 
ionism, but above all it was the fight- 
ing spirit engendered by labor’s long, 
tough battles in Arizona that made 
for vigor in the organizing campaign. 

By 1950, despite every resistance 
that could be brought against us, we 
had trebled our membership. There 
are now 22,000 affiliated members in 
the State Federation of Labor. That 
will not look like much to other State 
Federations which may have numer- 
ous towns within their jurisdictions 
larger than our total membership. 
Several states have within them cities 
larger in population than Arizona’s 
total population. However, bearing 
in mind that much of our state is 
desert and mountains, that towns are 
widely scattered and manufacturing 
industries almost non-existent, we be- 
lieve we have run a good race. 


In 1946 a constitutional amend- 
ment dubbed the “Veterans’ Right-to- 
Work Law” was placed on the ballot. 
lt was carried. Two years later an 
enabling act, which put teeth in the 
measure, was also passed. 

This law completely eliminates 
union security of any kind. There 
cannot be a closed shop or even a 
union shop, regardless of whether 
the union or the employer wants it. 

However, despite the fact that this 
restrictive law seeks to and does ham- 
string entirely proper trade union ac- 
tivities, the local unions of the state 
and the State Federation of Labor 
have continued to grow and maintain 
themselves. Many court cases have 
been brought under the provisions of 
the ct, injunctions sought and grant- 
ed, damage suits filed, but until now 
we have been able to avoid any seri- 
ous iamage. 

Arizona, like other states on the 
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Mexican border, has a tremendous 
problem with “wetback” workers who 
cross the border and work at sub- 
standard wages. Other thousands are 
imported by large vegetable and cot- 
ton growers through agreement with 
the Mexican government. As a re- 
sult of the unfair competition, wages 
in Arizona agriculture are at rock- 
bottom and effective organization in 
that field is virtually impossible. 

In Arizona it has been necessary— 
due to the fact that organizing can 
lead directly to prison—for union 
officials, organizers and even rank- 
and-file members to become well 
versed in labor iaw. 


Marshall Plan for the rehabilitation 
of stricken free countries, as well as 
the Point Four program for under- 
developed countries, American labor 
has been sending its own men and its 
own money abroad to assist directly 
in the cause of world peace. 

It can properly be said that labor’s 
efforts have built up a moral and eco- 
nomic strength in our country, during 
wars and peace, which has been all- 
important to our victories and our 
progress toward a better life for all. 


Arizona is a state that produces 
raw materials. These raw materials 
are exported to other localities for 
processing and manufacture. Conse- 
quently, Arizona has never been the 
best ground for union organization. 
An added obstacle is the fact that 
towns and cities are widely scattered. 
It is not at all unusual for a local 
union’s jurisdiction to be larger than 
one of the Eastern states. 

The Arizona State Federation of 
Labor has been most fortunate in 
having within its membership hun- 
dreds of ardent trade unionists. There 
has been a steady growth on the part 
of the State Federation and on the 
part of its affiliated local unions. The 
pioneer spirit in which our labor 
movement was conceived still exists. 
Therefore we will survive! 


The Bay State Pioneers 
(Continued from Page 15) 


workers in order to avoid paying them 
a pension. The security, maturity and 
stability of older workers are too valu- 
able an asset to be wasted. Jobs are 
by far preferable to welfare and 
charity.” 

The State Federation of Labor ex- 
posed the unwritten law, encouraged 
if not dictated by insurance com- 
panies, that caused some large con- 
cerns to refuse to hire these older 
workers. Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts and other employer or- 
ganizations, particularly the public 
utilities, department stores and insur- 
ance companies, resorted to every 
conceivable pressure tactic to defeat 
this humane legislation. 

After a hard, uphill struggle, the 
Legislature passed the A. F. of L.’s 
proposal, in a slightly amended form, 
and the bill was signed July 30 by 
Governor Paul A. Dever. Present at 
the signing of the new law, in addi- 
tion to the writer, was John T. Pem- 


ber, a hale and hearty 85-year-old 
member of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, Local 294, who until a few 
years ago worked in meat markets 
around Quincy, Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor does not maintain that the new 
law is the sole answer to protecting 
older workers. However, it is a good 
beginning toward a solution of a very 
serious problem confronting manage- 
ment, labor and government. The 
manpower needs resulting from the 
Korean war and our defense program 
may temporarily minimize the prob- 
lem, but sooner or later all segments 
of the economy must come to grips 
with the social, economic and political 
aspects of protecting older workers. 

The eyes of the nation will be 
focused upon Massachusetts during 
the next few years to see just how 
effective our approach will prove. 

True to its traditions, the old Bay 
State has blazed another trail. 
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_Labou NEWS BRIE 


bLocal 118, Duluth, Minn., and Locals 
112 and 113, Superior, Minn., of the 
Grain Millers have won hourly wage 
boosts ranging from 5 to 10 cents for 
600 employes of seventeen companies 
in and around the two cities. 


bLocal 471, Iron Workers, has se- 
cured wage boosts of 16 and 18 cents 
an hour and six paid holidays for 
employes of the Koehring Company 
and the Milwaukee Manufacturing 
Company, both of Milwaukee. 


bLocals 623 and 939, A. F. of L. Auto 
Workers, have obtained wage boosts 
of a substantial nature in agreements 
covering employes of the Clark Equip- 
ment plants which are located at Jack- 


son and Battle Creek, Mich. 


bLocal 450, Teamsters, Atlanta, has 
secured a wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour at the Southeast Terminal 
and a raise of $20 
a month at the Wof- 
ford Oil Company. 


>Local 195, Meat 
Cutters, has won a 
$3 weekly increase 
in wages for mem- 
bers employed at 
Milden and White in 
Philadelphia. 


PLocal 40, Retail 
Clerks, has obtained 
wage increases rang- 
ing upward to $10 
a week for employes 
of the Seitner De- 
partment Store in 
Saginaw, Mich. 


>Local 196, Meat 
Cutters, has secured 
wage increases in a 
new contract with 
the Keystone Ren- 
dering Company of 
Philadelphia. 


bLocal 611, Bakery 
Drivers, has won an 
$8 weekly pay raise 
for its members in 


the St. Louis area. | 





PLocal 730, A. F. of L. Auto Work- 
ers, Philadelphia, reports the signing 
of a new contract which provides 40 
hours’ pay for all employes called into 
the armed services. An additional 40 
hours’ pay will be given on their re- 
turn to work after service discharge. 


>Local 144 of the International Glove 
Workers Union has signed a first 
contract with the Richmond (Ind.) 
Glove Company which provides wage 
increases of 13 to 15 per cent and 
calls for paid vacations. 


>Federal Labor Union 23410 has re- 
cently secured a wage boost for the 
workers at the Victor Casket Hard- 
ware Company in Galesburg, IIl. 


>The Building Service Employes at 
Oakland, Calif., have won a pay raise 
for members of the union who are 
employed at the Merritt Hospital. 





McFetridge Receives Citizenship Honor 


William L. McFetridge, president of the Building Service Employes International Union, was 
awarded an American Legion honor for outstanding citizenship in ceremonies at Los Angeles 
last month. Mr. McFetridge (at right in photo) was commended for his support of the rehabili- 
tation and child welfare activities of the Legion. 


He is a vice-president of the A. F. of L. 


bChicago dress locals of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union have ob. 
tained a weekly wage boost and a 
pension and welfare plan in a new 
agreement reached with the Chicago 
Dress Manufacturers Association. 


>The Pattern Makers in Detroit have 
secured a 20-cent hourly wage boost 
for more than 800 employes working 
at sixty plants in an agreement 
reached with the Michigan Pattern 
Manufacturers Association. 


bLocal 2557, United Textile Workers, 
has recently obtained a 7'4-cent 
hourly wage boost for the employes 
of the LaPorte-Bachmann Woolen 
Mills, Inc., located at LaPorte, Ind. 


>The Tile and Marble Workers in 
Rochester, N. Y., have won a 15-cent 
hourly pay increase in an agreement 
reached with the local contractors. 
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>Local 783, Dairy Workers, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has wen a sizable raise in 
wages for 620 members in an agree- 
ment with the Ewing Von-Allmen, 
Model Farms, Kentucky, Cherokee, 
Cream Top, Walnut Grove and Von 
Allmen Brothers dairies. 


>More than 3,000 shipyard workers 
in the Camden, N. J., area, formerly 
members of the C.1.0., have joined the 
American Federation of Labor. They 
are now members in good standing of 
Lodge 801, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, A. F. of L. 


>The Flint Glass Workers have won a 
10-cent hourly wage boost for 3,200 
employes in seven states through ne- 
gotiations conducted with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of 
Pressed and Blown Glass. 


bLocal 1640, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association, has organized em- 
ployes of state-owned liquor stores in 
Washington State and has won a wage 
raise of $10 a month from the Wash- 
ington State Liquor Board. 


bLocal 636, Pipefitters, has gained a 
1214-cent package wage increase for 
1,200 pipefitters in the Detroit area 
through negotiations with the Master 
Plumbers and the Heating and Power 
Piping Contractors Association. 


bLocal 503 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters has obtained 
wage increases ranging from 15 to 20 
cents an hour through collective bar- 
gaining conducted with the Raymer 
Hardware Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
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>Local 161 of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters has obtained an hourly wage 
raise of 10 cents for 430 employes in 
a pact negotiated with the Kenosha 
(Wis.) Contractors Association. 


dA. F. of L. hotel employes in New 
York City have secured weekly wage 
increases ranging from $1.80 to $4 in 
a recent arbitration decision. 


>Federal Labor Union 24727 has ob- 
tained a 15-cent hourly pay raise for 
members in a first contract with 
Mouldings, Inc., of Indianapolis. 


Metal Trades 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Mr. Frey wrote that the Department had 
given him opportunities for trade union 
service which had added greatly to “the 
zest of living.” 

“It has enabled me to participate,” the 
missive said, “in the virile and constructive 
efforts to overcome the obstacles continu- 
ally placed in our path by those opposed to 
American trade unionism. 

“My trade union and my personal expe- 
rience with you have given me my happiest 
years. The recollections of those years 
are now my most treasured possessions.” 

\ beautiful scroll of a resolution, ex- 
Pressing deepest appreciation to Brother 
Fr y for his long years of service of the 
highest caliber to the cause of labor, was 
di- layed to the convention by Vice-Pres- 
ident Charles J. MacGowan, president of 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
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makers. This tribute to Brother Frey was 
authorized by the Executive Board as a 
manifestation of the admiration and grati- 
tude of the Metal Trades Department to 
the renowned leader. who has devoted his 
life to the American labor movement. 

Richard J. Gray, president of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, 
addressed the convention. He called for a 
record turnout of voters at the November 
7 elections. 

“If we can get out the votes,” he de- 
clared, “we can reverse the off-year trend 
and elect our friends to Congress. It has 
taken us a long time to realize that we 
must save our labor movement at the polls 
if we are to save it at all. It is our own 
fault that the Eightieth Congress was ever 
elected and was thus able to pass the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I hope that now, three years 


>The Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers have secured a 12'-cent 
hourly wage boost, which moves their 
rate up to $2.1714 an hour, from em- 
ployers at South Bend, Ind. 


>The Ladies’ Garment Workers have 
won a union shop election in ninety- 
four Southern California sportswear 
shops by a landslide. The vote in 
favor of the union was 2,926 to 107. 


>The Wallpaper Workers and Crafts- 
men in the Aurora, Ill., area have 
secured a 1214-cent hourly boost. 


after we permitted this disaster through 
our own indifference and lethargy, we are 
fully awake to the realities and the dan- 
gers of our situation.” 

Other convention speeches were de- 
livered by Ralph Wright, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor; William F. Patterson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
U. S. Labor Department, and George C. 
Wilson, secretary of the Houston Trades 
and Labor Assembly. \ 

Officers elected to sérve for the coming 
year are Mr. Brownlow, president; B. A. 
Gritta, secretary-treasurer; Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan of the Boilermakers, first vice-pres- 
ident; George Q. Lynch of the Pattern 
Workers, second vice-president; Daniel W. 
Tracy of the Electrical Workers, third vice- 
president; John Pelkofer of the Black- 
smiths, fourth vice-president; John H. 
Lyons of the Iron Workers, fifth vice-pres- 
ident, and Chester A. Sample of the 
Molders, sixth vice-president. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


William Green—The workers of 
America stand second to none in their 
patriotism and 
willingness to 
face sacrifice for 
the common 
good. But they 
have the right to 
expect the assur- 
ance that, while 
they are making 
sacrifices, others 
are not profiting at their expense. 
They have the right to expect that the 
burden will be equitably distributed, 
according to relative ability to bear it. 
American trade unionism has demon- 
strated to the world that capitalism 
can mean more democracy, not less, 
and that it can bring material, cul- 
tural and social progress and im- 
provement to the many rather than 
the few. Modern unionism is an out- 
growth of industrial capitalism and 
has provided the mechanism whereby 
the fruits of capitalism have been dis- 
tributed over an ever-widening area 
of the populace. Far from being fore- 
doomed, capitalism has thus borne 
within it the seeds of its own salvation. 





Bert M. Jewell, labor adviser, 
ECA—Our unions must get ready to 
take a leading 
part in world af- 
fairs. In most of 
the European 
countries which 
are cooperating 
with us, there is 
a Socialist gov- 
ernment or a 
coalition govern- 
ment. Those governments have their 
greatest strength in the free trade 
union movements of their respective 
countries. Now, as a cold-blooded 
business -proposition, which makes 
more sense—our government selecting 
bankers, employers, retired million- 
aires who have contributed to the 
political party funds to be our am- 
bassadors to these countries, to deal 
with these Labor governments? Or 
would it make more sense if our 
trade unions came forward and said, 
“Here is a list of outstanding, ca- 
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pable leaders who have proven them- 
selves in our movement, who have 
friends and ties and who talk the 
same language, who believe in the 
same general philosophy as the lead- 
ers of the governments of the nations 
of Western Europe witk whom we 
are cooperating?” Is the American 
trade union movement prepared to do 
that? I think that is a job we have 
to do. I think the American people 
are prepared for it and I don’t believe 
it would be difficult to sell the sound- 
ness of this idea to our government. 


Joseph P. MeCurdy. president, 
United Garment Workers—Three 
years ago the 
American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 
in ‘convention as- 
sembled at San 
Francisco, called 
for vast Ameri- 
can aid to help 
Europe rebuild 
itself. Soon after 
that came the Marshall Plan. And 
at the same convention held in 1947 
the A. F. of L. called for a defensive 
military alliance of the free nations 
determined to deter, and, if necessary, 
defeat, imperialist aggression and 
war—no matter by whom such crimes 
would be committed. Soon came the 
Atlantic alliance and the proposal to 
implement it with adequate armed 
aid. The A. F. of L. has been in the 
forefront of the struggle for interna- 
tional democratic cooperation and in 
behalf of world reconstruction, se- 
curity and peace. American labor is 
not isolationist. The only thing we 
want to isolate is the germ of totali- 
tarian tyranny. We know of no bet- 
ter way to bring relief to those who 
are already victims, and of immuniz- 
ing and protecting those who might 
be its victims, than by isolating this 
virulent germ. But in this instance, 
as in all cases where human progress, 
welfare and liberty depend on inter- 
national cooperation of the freedom- 
loving nations, the key to the situation 
is in the hands of organized labor. 
The free trade unions of the world 
are the firmest bulwark and buttress 





of democracy. The free trade union: 
are the paramount force for sound 
economic reconstruction and socia! 
justice. The free unions can so poo! 
their resources and forces, can so or 
ganize themselves and conduct such 
constructive activities in their respec- 
tive countries, and on an international 
scale, as to enhance beyond measure 
the possibilities and prospects for 
world peace and human well-being. 


Harry E. OReilly, A. F. of L. direc- 
tor of organization—The American 
Federation of 
Labor has con- 
sistently been in 
the forefront of 
every great move- 
ment to better the 
wage-earner’s 
daily life and has 
jealously guarded 
the worker’s free- 
dom. The American Federation of 
Labor has not asked that benefits ac- 
crue only to the members of organized 
unions, but it has asked that all work- 
ers join with the American Federation 
of Labor to hasten the day when wage- 
earners everywhere can achieve eco- 
nomic progress and security. The 
American Federation of Labor from 
its inception has been the answer to 
the worker’s economic needs. Its phi- 
losophy immediately captured the 
imagination of the working people. 
The American Federation of Labor 
stands for one thing and for one thing 
alone—an equal opportunity for all 
wage-earners to realize a full measure 
of return for the toil they give. 





Sal B. Hoffmann, president, Uphol- 
sterers International Union—It is 
literally true that 
the kind of Con- 
gress you and | 
elect November 7 
will determine 
not only our lives 
in general but the 
very size of the 
weekly pay en- 
velope. Wage 
boards, price boards, manpower 
boards and the others to be appointed 
by the President—and approved and 
paid by Congress—will decide what 
wages we can bargain for, how high 
prices will be and where we must work 
or fight. Congress will decide how 
much and who pays the taxes and who 
is approved to serve on these boards. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


And Thanktul We Are 


gathered at the soda fountain 
one crisp November day. They 
had stopped in after school for a 
snack. Their conversation soon turned 
to the coming holiday. 

“You know,” said Dorothy, “we 
had such a dandy time during the 
Halloween weekend, what do you 
think of having another such affair 
for Thanksgiving?” 

“Oh, goodness, no!” demurred 
Mary Beth. “We're going to have 
company and I wouldn’t want to miss 
being at home.” 

“Yes, I suppose almost everyone 
will be having some kind of gather- 
ing,” Dorothy agreed. “Now that I 
think of it, we’re not having company, 
but we’re going to spend the weekend 
with my mother’s sister.” 

“We're going to have a big family 
dinner at our grandparents’ home,” 
spoke up Elizabeth. 

“Yeah,” said her brother, Victor, 
“we always go there for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. We have the best 
time at Thanksgiving, I think. There’s 
a big woods a mile or so back of their 
house. Boy! What Trails! You al- 
ways find something new up there.” 

“And the trees are always so beau- 
tiful,” Elizabeth pointed out. “Last 
year, the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day, everyone but the women went 
for a walk along the trails.” 

“Oh, the women,” said Victor. 
“They're always too busy getting din- 
ner ready.” 

“Yes,” agreed Elizabeth, “and since 
I was under 16 I got excused to take 
the hike. It’s a family custom in 
Grandpa’s house that all the girls— 
‘women,’ he calls them—over 16 help 
get the feast ready. And it really is 
a feast, too!” 

“And,” Victor added, “there are 
always so many cooks that no one has 
to do very much. Grandma has so 
much farm stuff on hand. There cer- 
tainly is no scarcity of food nor any 
worry about where to get such and 
such,” 

Victor paused for breath and then 
he resumed. 


A ther of boys and girls 





“Grandpa and Grandma are really 
old-fashioned people, and it sort of 
does the whole family good to go there 
for a visit and get a different slant on 
things. That’s what Dad says.” 

“T agree with Dad on that,” said 
Elizabeth. “Absolutely! Somehow, 
when you’re at their house and the 
family is all in good spirits, the whole 
world looks wonderful. And if you’re 
there and someone has troubles—and 
lots of times in a family as big as 
Grandpa’s someone does have worries 
and troubles—it helps to be there and 
sort of drink in the strength and 
stability of their home.” 

Mary Beth spoke up thoughtfully. 

“My mother says we don’t seem to 
catch the old-time spirit of Thanks- 
giving any more. We always spend 
the day with some of her family, like 
Aunt Alice, or else we have some of 
Dad’s or Mother’s family with us. 
I’ve listened to the older ones talk 
about when they were kids and it 
makes me wonder if we have missed 
something.” 

“No doubt,” said Elizabeth, “we 
have things that are different, but I 
think we have some pretty good cus- 
toms of our own. Or we are building 
up customs.” 

“If you're talking about changes,” 
put in George, “I for one am glad that 
things are somewhat different from 
the early Thanksgiving Days. I don’t 
relish the idea of going through wild 


forests with bands of bloodthirsty 
Indians lurking around.” 

“Well,” said Derothy, “some of the 
Indians were very friendly. They 
helped the first settlers or they never 
would have been able to live through 
to celebrate the harvest. But I agree 
with you, George. I think I prefer 
this century to the early days.” 

“Speaking of early,” said Mary 
Beth, “I promised Mother I’d be 
home before dark and it gets dark 
very early now. I’m going on home.” 

That broke up the talkfest. The 
group of friends walked out of the 
store and moved down the street to- 
ward their homes. As they went 
along, George remarked: 

“See what I mean? | like it better 
here, walking along a street, not being 
afraid of getting scalped at the next 
turn!” 

“You’d be running so fast you 
never would be caught to get scalped,” 
Dorothy, laughing, assured him. 

“I hope so,” said George. “I'd just 
be trying to keep up with you.” 

“But,” said Elizabeth, “besides that 
grave danger, just look around a min- 
ute and notice our neighborhood. It’s 
beautiful.” She gazed about her. Then 
she added: “I’m so thankful I live 
here in this very town. in this very 
state, in this very part of the United 
States. See all the houses along the 
street, with lights coming on and 
families getting home for supper and 
the neighbors helping each other? 
Well, that’s what I mean about being 
thankful. All of what we have now is 
based in part on homes and families 
and ideals like our grandparents had. 
We’ve only moved on ahead.” 

“Elizabeth, you are so right,” said 
Mary Beth. “And there’s another 
thing. We find we have so many 
chances to advance that I’m sure we 
can make the world even better as we 
grow older.” 

“That’s why I like our Junior Un- 
ion slogan for this month so much,” 
Dorothy said. “Be Thankful!” After 
a moment, wearing a very serious 
look, she added: “We really do have 


a lot to make us thankful, don’t we?” 


” 





Don't Be Fooled ty 


THE AM.A\s 
BIG LIE 


INSURANCE IS NOT ‘SOCIALISM’ 


The American Medical Association is spearhead- 
ing a $20,000,000 smear and falsification campaign 
against something that 95 per cent of the American 
people urgently need—a nationwide program of 
health insurance. The American Medical Associa- 
tion, using expensive advertising in the newspapers, 
the magazines and the radio, has been labeling 
national health insurance, as advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor, “socialized med- 
icine.” 


That is the A.M.A.’s flat and oft-repeated charge 
—that national health insurance would be “social- 
ized medicine.” That allegation is comoletely false. 
There is not one sliver of truth to it. 


Although the A.M.A.’s moguls shriek that na- 
tional health insurance would “socialize medicine,” 
the facts are quite different. The simple truth is 
that national health insurance is merely an exten- 
sion of social security—like old-age and survivors’ 
insurance or unemployment insurance. The truth 
is that health insurance is as American as America 
itself—and almost as old as the nation. Our first 


compulsory health insurance program was started 
back in 1798 at the suggestion of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. It provided medical care for our merchant 
seamen. Out of this health insurance program grew 
our great United States Public Health Service. 


The A.M.A., knowing full well as it does so that 
its charge is 100 per cent untrue, broadcasts the 
allegation that national health insurance would “so- 
cialize” medicine. What utter bunk! 


When the government provided insurance for 
bank deposits, did that socialize the banks? When 
the government provided a way for the farmer to 
insure his crops, did that socialize agriculture? Of 
course not! Nor will we be socializing medicine 
when, in a similar manner, we provide insurance 
against the high cost of medical care. And the 
A.M.A. knows that this is so—but it prefers to 
circulate falsehoods in its campaign to deprive you 
and millions of your fellow Americans of the right 
to stay healthier and live longer and stop worrying 
about crushing medical bills. Fortunately, the 
A.M.A.’s bunk can’t fool the American people. 


For a detailed exposure of the fabrications and misrepresentations of the American Medical 
Association's propaganda barrage and for an honest and understandable explanation of how 
national health insurance would work for you, send your name and address today to HEALTH, 
A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. We'll be happy to send you the FACTS by return mail. 





